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none 1 ods. zl 45h. 
Sl covet the approbation 
1 of good and wiſe men, 
| more than thoſe who are rich 
or powerful, permit me to 
addreſs this ſecond: volume of 
the Lives and Writings of the 
of France to you, 
| aue Ls with ther more con- 
' Gdence, becauſe you were ſo 
favorable to fay yo ee 
entertainment in tue Hr! *. 
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It 1 is, Sir, highly flattering . 
to me, to meet with the ap- 
probation of a man of your | 


ſenſe, and learning, but it is 
greatly enhanced, when Icon- 
ſider that the approbation 
| comes alſo from a man as 
much elteemed f oor: his virtues, 
as his —— Sort adi tog, 


III not however, indulge 
myſelf in faying; what thoſe 
who know you beft, would 
warrant me in ſaying; But as 


the riſing generation, as well 
as your own pariſhioners'and - 
nel ighbours, are intereſted i in 
| 5 - your 


Ws 00 


lengthened, to the full enjoy- 
ment of your Parſonage Vik 
la*; where art and nature are 
ſo intimately combined, and 


where religion, and virtue are 


'} fo eminently conſpicuous. - | 


I am, Sir, 5 
With the higheſt eſteem, 
And regard, | 
Your faithful and obliged 

Humble ſervant, 


4 To ANN THICKNESSE. 


© THe village of Claverton near Bath. . 
A 3 


your health, may your days, is 
for their ſake, and the ſake of 
your family, and friends, be 
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Jo women are ke: to poſleſs HIPS 
leſs capable of ſolid reflection than 
men, they owe this conjedure entirely 
to their own vanity, and erroneous 


mode of education. Whilſt the toilet 


is made the chief objeR. of their care, 
and engroſſes all their attention, no 


wonder they find ſo little time or incli- 


nation to improve themſelves. 1 in the 
ſtudy of ſcience, or literature. If ex- 
ternal ornaments are thought by the 
ladies to be a more important and in- 


tereſting object than the improvement 


of their underſtanding, they muſt. not 
— be 
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be ſurprized that they are ſo little able 
to preſerve the eſteem of thoſe men 
who were firſt captivated by their exter- 
nal charms, and who find, upon a near- 
er view, that they are to be conſidered 
rather as objects of nog than eſ- 
teem and friendſhip. { 


| Taar Nature is not in fault, we can 
prove, by ſetting forth ſo many exam- 
ples of women who have made a conſi- 
derable figure 1 in the republic of letters. 
But it is in France that we'muſt look 
for ſuch uncommon! genius among the 
Ladies. England has hitherto pro- 
duced but very few; among the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of whom, we are happy 
to name a CARTER, an AtKiN; a CHA- 
PONE, and a MoxrACUE, whoſe works 
are ſufficiently known and admired to 
need any comments on them here. One 
would have thought, the great reputati- 


on theſe Ladies have gained by their 
juſtly 


(ix he 
juftly-admired talents, were ſufficient to 
have inſpired more Engliſh women with 
an emulation to excel, and a deſire of 
being ranked among the learned. as mak 
as the moſt beautiful of their ſex.— 
When 1 fay, the moſt beautiful, let it 
be obſerved, however, that I mean na- 
tural beauty only; in which, it muſt; be 
confeſſed, the Engliſh women furpaſs all 
other nations. But the art of captivat- 
ing, they mult give up to the French 
Ladies, who; in ſpite of bad complexi- 

ons, and the: neglect of that exquiſite 
neatneſs which is the firſt and moſt eſ- 
ſential ſuperiority the Engliſn Ladies 
have to boaſt of, are irreſiſtibly charm- 
ing: their high breeding, their caſy [1 
addreſs, their natural gaiety, and. the = 
advantages which their language affords 15 4 
of: expreſſing their ſentiments in the 1 
moſt polite and inſinuating terms, can- 
not fail making a very favorable im- 
* an the- mind, of | Rrangers.— 
$2 - "i 


( xx ) 
In ſhort, there is no nation under the 
ſun where women are ſo. perfectly Ikil- 
led; dans / art de plaire, as are the La- 
dies of France. But it will appear, by 
the following account, that they are not 
entirely indebted to the toilet for the 
conqueſts they make, but are ambitious 
of 109% thoſe —_ which can 


Tux Eigliſh ladies will not, perhaps, 
be a little aſtoniſhed when they are in- 
formed; that in France not leſs than 
four hundred women, ſome of very 
high birth, have been renowned for 
their literary talents.——A French au- 
thor very juſtly obſerves, (ſpeaking of 
fome of the Ladies who vere cele- 
brated for their learning) You fee,” 
fays he, © that ſenſe, is not incompati- 
* ble with beauty; the Belles Lettres, with 
* high birth; Study, with pleaſure; the 
* "Muſes, with the Graces; and even 
FE. * ſome 


(( 


„ ſome of thoſe; who were moſt diſtin- 


* guiſhed by the charms of their per- 


* ſons, have aſpired. with equal ardor, 
* to obtain applauſe from their literary 
b ſtudies,” and have "equally e 
. the Mel with eo a | 


* : 
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LES talc Sabie: in the following 


ſhears” 'for the information and excite. 


ment of the Engliſm Ladies, give not 
only the names of the moſt celebrated 
bes French writers, who have diſtin- 

uſhed themſelves by their literary oe 
many 6 f them: ee mens of thoſe ta- 
Pr, which have immortalized their 
names, or ſome intereſting anecdotes of 
their lives, ſo as to make them known, 


and as much admired in this country, 


as they are in their own: though I can- 
not flatter myſelf of being able to con- 


veyjtheir ſenſe and fine ſentiments juſtly, 
Fug truly ſenſible, that neither my 


abilities. 


abilities, nor the Engliſh lineage can 
do them ſtrift juſtice ; and therefore, 1 


; muſt defire the reader always to re- 


member, that though I hepe to make 
the pictures ſome what like, yet they are 


ſtill but indifferent copies. I therefore 


claim no other merit in this perform 
ance, than that of having, the honor of 


Ty making known: to my country-women, 


ſome of their own; ſex, of another na- 
tion, who have rendered chemſelves 8. 
by their ſuperior talents, ſhining orna: 


ments of the age they lived in, and 


well worthy | of the imitation | of fuch 


who have abilities or e to. fol- 


* * example. 
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HE L o 1 8 E. 


ELOISE, the miſtref of Abailard, 
& is the firſt of thoſe Ladies ſo juſtly 
celebrated in France for her incompa- 
rable beauty, - erudition, and refined 
| ſentiments.—- A: French writer ſpeak- 
ing of her, ſays, « Her paſſion for her 
© lover is one of the fineſt memorials 
Os Eg Es Ou © E, 


- 


662 


ve . in che hiſtory of love. 
Her letters, which are full of fire, 
ſentiment, and energy, hold a dif 
< tinguiſhed place among the writings 
* which honor our nation and her ſex.” 


Ix another place, he ſays, * Abai. 
„ lard and Htloiſe have left behind 
them works to immortalize their wit, 
< their erudition, their taſte, their ten- 
% derneſs, their misfortunes, their 
„ weakneſs, and their penitence.” 


LA 


Bur the ſtory of this lovely and ami- 
able woman is ſo well known, and has 
been ſo inimitably deſcribed by Pope, 
and other eminent writers, that it will 
be needleſs to ſay more on that ſubjea 
here, but that I dropped a pleaſurable 
tear over the mingled aſhes of theſe ce- 
lebrated deux amans, in that only place 
where chey could find reft and repoſe | 
together. 
11 The Paraclot, 


e uf ' NAVARRE, 


-ARGUERITE | DE VALOIS, 
YE ſifter to Francis the Firſt, and 
| hy firſt woman whoſe literary merits are 
| handed down to us ſince the death of 
the unfortunate Heloiſe. She was born 
at Angouleme in the year 1492; educat- - 
ed at the court of Lewis the Twelfth ; 
and was firft married to the Duke d 
Alencon, who died in 1525 ; and in 
1527, was again married to Henry d 
Albret, King of Navarre. She was ac- 
euſed of being very unſteady as to her 
religious principles; her. writings are, 
in ſome places, bordering with inde- 
cent alluſions; but ſuch as, perhaps, 
were not thought ſo by the age in which. 
- ſhe lived. But this is certain, that 
ſome of her writings gave great offence; 
and particularly to the eccleſiaſtics, as 
ſhe had, in a work intitled Le Miroir 
| „ de 


1 
de lame Pichereſſe delivered her ſenti- 
ments with too much freedom in re- 
ſpett to the Catholic church. The 
Sorbonne cenſured it very highly; and 
it gave ſo much offence to 'the people 
in general, that they were determined 
to reſent it publicly, by repreſenting 
the Princeſs on the ſtage, in a comedy 
written for that purpoſe, under the 
figure of a fury, drawing a carr, in 
which Impiety and Irreligion were cha- 
ratteriſed. Marguerite complained. of 
this to the King, her brother, upon 
which moſt of the actors were thrown 
into priſon. She alſo compoſed a book, 
intitled, Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Many | 
of her ſtories and novels were really 
founded on facts, but the greater part 
were fictions. There are alſo many ſa- 
cred writings of her's extant, and above 
chirty ſpiritual ſongs: but thoſe of her 
works which are compoſed in the ſtyle 
and manner of Boccace are eſteemed 
| the 
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* } f 
the beſt of all her productions. I wilt 
therefore give two or three little ſpeci- 
mens of this Lady's writing, which per- 

5 haps may amuſe thoſe readers who have 

a taſte for novels; but the following is 
ſuppoſed to have been founded from a 
circumſtance which really banned at; 
2 Northern! Court: 


The FALSE PRUDE. 


eie, who was 8 up at 
the court of a certain Northern Prin- 
ceſs, was not only the moſt beautiful 
and accompliſhed woman of her time, 
but was equally admired for her ſenſe, 
virtue, and wiſdom. The paſſion of 
| love ſhe treated with ſcorn; and thoſe 
men who attempted 'to make love to 
her, met only with contempt and diſ- 
dain from this haughty and 1 imperious 
beauty, and no man dared, even to 
mention the ſubject of love in her 
B 3 preſence; 


(6) 

preſence ; and if ſhe ſaw: any man pay a 
particular regard, or betray tenderneſs 
towards any of her companions, ſhe 
did not fail to criticiſe their conduct with 
the moſt bitter ſeverity. But, never- 
theleſs, Camille was not entirely free 
from thoſe failings ſhe ſo loudly ex- 
claimed againſt in others; for ſhe ſe- 
cretly ſighed for a gentleman, who was 
alſo an attendant upon her royal miſ- 
treſs. After having ſuffered a year of 
conſtraint and miſery, by endeavoring 
to conceal the flame that devoured her, 
me at length was ſo overcome, that ſhe 
could ſupport it no longer, and reſolv- 
ed to diſcloſe her paſſion; but, with 

ſuch caution and myſtery, that heaven 
alone ſhould only be witneſs to her 
weakneſs. This reſolution was no 
fooner taken, than ſhe ſought for an 
opportunity of putting it in praflice :— 


having one day retired into her cham- _ 


ber, ſhe * the object of her 
paſſion 


2: SF ind 
paſſion walking on the terras alone. 
The night was -advancing apace, of 
which ſhe took advantage, and immedi- 
ately calling one of - the little pages to 
her, ordered him to go, and acquaint 
the gentleman, that a friend of his wait- 
ed for him in the gallery leading to the 
garden. Whilſt the page was gone to 
execute this commiſſion, ſhe put on her 
maſk and capote, and walked in the 
gallery, impatiently waiting his arrival, 
who, no ſooner appeared, than ſhe threw 
herſelf eagerly about his neck, and, 
in as Jow a voice as ſhe was able, ad- 
dreſſed him in the following terms. 
| 7 It is a long time, my dear Sir, ſince 
© I loved you, and have fought for an 
*© opportunity of diſcloſing the extreme 
paſſion I feel for you: but fearing 
* the loſs of my honor, I have en- 
deavored all in my power to conquer 
it but, alas! without effect; for, 
in ſpite of all my efforts, Jam be- 
; dome 


* 
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come ſuch a prey to love, that it has 
e emboldened me to diſcover my heart 
to you; and as your worth, and a- 
% miable qualities are well known to 

„ me; I declare to you, if you will pro- 

* miſe to love me, and never diſeloſe it 
to any one, nor endeavor to find out 
„ho 1 am, I will, during my whole 
life, be your beſt and faithful friend; 
but I will ſooner die than tell you who 
1 am, further than that I poſſeſs rank, 

« beauty, and riches.” —The | gentle-. 
man promiſed to comply, hard as the 
conditions appeared to him. The pre- 
timinaries being ſettled, the fair and 
coy Camille did not ſcruple to indulge 
in all the extaſy of a paſſion ſhe had for 
ſio long a time ſtrove toreprels. . © Do 
1 „ not fail (ſaid ſhe to her lover, on 


c 


** 
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Lad 


q ** quitting him) coming every; evening W 
| +, on the terras, and as conſtantly the di 
1 « ſame interview will be granted vou.) fel 

Each kept their word with great punc- re 


| _ © tuality, and the intrigue continued for 
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a long time without the Chevalier being 


able to find out, the name, or quality, of 


his miſtreſs; at length however he was 


determined to be kept no longer igno- 


rant to whom he owed his happineſs ; 
and one evening, embracing : her in 
his arms, he made a mark on her 
ſhoulder with a crayon, without her 


perceiving it, and following the train 


of ladies into the Princeſs's apartment, 
what was his aſtoniſhment when he 
found that Camille, to whom no man 
dared to lift up his eyes, was the fair 


incognito !—His conqueſt not only 
greatly-amazed him, but moſt highly 


flattered his vanity ; mean-while, the 


lovers continued to meet, in the ſame 
manner and ſecreſy as uſual. ,But one 
day, as the Chevalier perceived Camille 


walking alone in the garden, he imme- 


diately joined her, and began with de- 


claring his paſſion ſor her; in the moſt 
. terms, rather like a lover 


who | 
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who had but little to hope, than one 
who had nothing more to aſk, It 
„is a long time, Madam, (faid he) 
« fince I loved you, but durſt not ven- 
ture to tell you ſo. . Ho durſt 
you now, Sir, (ſaid Camille, with 
fury in her eyes) venture to talk to 
me in ſuch language? — Are you ig- 
© norant that Camille loves not, nor 
© ever will) You are not (re- 
« plied the Chevalier) always ſo ſevere 
and cruel; there have been fome 
moments in which your care ſſes have 
« recompenſed me for the rigour with 
which you treat me to day. He 
had no ſooner ſpoken theſe laſt words, 
than Camille fell into a moſt outrageous 
paſſion nothing could appeaſe her: 
but ſtill he perſiſted, and puſhed his 
point ſo far, (hoping to bring her to 
be more reaſonable) that he even men- 
tioned the place of their | rendezvous, 
and ſhewed her the mark of the crayon 
which 


— — 


Ea 
chich he had made uſe of, for the pur- 
pole of knowing the object of his 
careſſes. Camille, upon this declara- 
tion, finding fie was diſcovered, was 
not able to contain her reſentment, but 
flew with rage to the apartment of the 
Princeſs, and painted the Chevalier in 
ſuch odious colours, that ſhe was the 
cauſe of his being immediately baniſh- 
ed che court. Thus, this extravagant, 
capricious woman, ſacrificed her plea- 
ſure; and peace of mind, to her weakneſs 
and folly; and the moſt paſſionate love, 
was overcome by a paſſion, Mill more 
powerful 1 in the boſom of a vain, proud 
women, —by PzIDE. 1 9 


The ADU LTRESS more 3 puniſhed 
tan with Death. 
(FROM THE SAME.) 
Kine CrarLes the Eighth having 
occaſion to ſend into Germany about 
fome affairs of the utmoſt conſequence, 
fixed 


( 


fixed upon a nobleman, named Zer- 


nage, in whom he repoſed the higheſt 


truſt and confidence, to execute a 


commiſſion of importance. As he tra- 
velled day and night for expedition, 


he arrived late one evening at a cer- 
tain caſtle, where he begged to be ad- 
mitted, to repoſe and refreſh himſelf; 


and urging his being a ſtranger, and 
not very well; acquainted with the 
country, was at length, but with great 
difficulty admitted. As ſoon as the 
owner of the caſtle was acquainted with 


the quality of his gueſt, and to whom 


he belonged, he ſhewed him every 
mark of politeneſs in his power, at the 


ſame time apologized kor his not being 


admitted ſooner, owing to the gates 
being conſtantly barricadoed, on ac- 
count of ſome domeſtic. troubles, and 


the apprehenſion he was under of being 


ſurprized by ſome'of his wife's relations, 
who were maliciouſly diſpoſed towards 
| him. 


„ 


him. Bernage told him the cauſe 
of his journey, and that it was to ren- 
der ſome particular ſervices to the King 
his maſter. He was then ſhewn into a 


moſt ſplendid apartment, and; after 


ſome little converſation, conducted to 


a hall, hung with the richeſt tapeſtry, 


where they found. the table ſpread for 
ſupper, which was ſerved. with great 
elegance; at which time there appeared 


from behind the tapeſtry, 5 — . 


ful woman, dreſſed in the deepeſt 


mourning, and her head, without any 
hair, or external ornaments. After the 
maſter of the houſe, and Bernage had 
waſhed, they carried water to the lady, 


Who waſhed alſo, and then took her 


place at the end of the table, without 
ſpeaking to any one. Bernage could 
ſcarce keep his eyes off her, for ſhe ap- 
peared: to be one of the moſt beautiful 


women he had ever ſeen, only, that her 
face was rather pale, and her features 
Vol. I. 8 tinted 
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„„ 
tinted, with a melancholy caſt. After 
The had eat a little, ſhe was ſerved 
with wine and water, brought her by 
a ſervant, in a veſſel of a moſt ſingular 
kind, being a human ſkull, the holes 
of which were ſtopped with filver, from 
which ſhe drank, two or three times; 
and, after ſhe had ſupped, and waſhed, 
ſhe made a courteſy to the maſter of 
the houſe, only, and retired, without 
ſpeaking one word. Bernage was exceed- 
ingly ſurprized at what he had ſeen, 
and which appeared to him no leſs ex- 
traordinary, than ſhocking, ſo that he be- 
came very dull, and penſive. This, his 
hoſt perceiving, ſaid to him,—* I do 
« not wonder, Sir, at your being aſto- 
e niſhed at what you have ſeen at my 
table; and I perceive ſomething that 
appears to me, ſo worthy and honeſt 
about you, that I cannot refrain from 
„ diſcovering to you a circumſtance, 
„ -which has for a long time made me, 

| from 


am 


( 75) 

from being the happieſt, the moſt mi- 
ſerable of men.—Stranger as you are. 
« to me, I wiſh to inform, and vindicate. 
* myſelf to you, that you may not think. 
me capable of acting with ſo much. 
„ cruelty, without having had the 
* greateſt provocation to juſtify it. The 
lady which you juſt now ſaw, is my 
* wife, whom I have loved with as 
much tenderneſs, and affection as ever 
man loved a woman. I riſqued every 
thing for the ſake of marrying her, 
* and brought her here, contrary to the 

advice of my relations. She profeſſed. 

to have the ſame love for me; and I. 

would have hazarded a thouſand lives, . 
to have protected her's; we ha 
* along time together, with all the affec- 
tion and harmony poſſible; and I was 
eſteemed, by every body who knew i 

me, to be one of the moſt happy | 
men living.—But being obliged to. | 
take a journey, upon an affair of, 
"ALY ; honor, 


* 
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„ honor, ſhe, in that interval loſt her's, 


« and forgeting the love and duty ſhe 


ce 
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owedto me, became enamoured with a 
young gentleman, whom I had brought 
up in my houſe. This, I a little ſuſ- 
peed when I returned, as I perceived 
ſomething, which gave me no ſmall 


uneaſineſs : but till, I fo paſſionately 
loved her, that I was unwilling to miſ- 


truſt her: at length, however, my 


eyes were opened, and 1 ſaw that, 


which I feared more than death. My 
love was then turned into mifery and 
deſpair, and I obſerved them with at- 
tention; and feigned one day to 
have occaſion to go into the country; 
inſtead of which, I concealed myſelf 
in the ſame chamber, which ſhe at 
preſent occupies. Soon after my 
pretended departure, fhe entered the 
appartment, followed by the young 
gentleman, whom I ſaw take thoſe li- 


„ herties with her, that ſhe ought to 


have 


n 
have allowed, to me only. But when I! | 
perceived that he was leading her to 
the bed, I could contain myſelf no lon- 
„ ger; and darting from my. conceal- 
„ ment, killed him in her arms.—But- 
“the crime my wife was guilty of, ſeem- 
ed to me of ſo heinous a nature, that, 
to murder. her as I had done her gal- 
lant, was not, I. thought, ſufficient. 
„ puniſhment for. her.offence ; I there-- 
« fore contrived a.phinſhment for her, 
«© which. I believed. to be. more in- 
** ſupportable, than even death, which 
e was, to ſhut. her up in. that. very a- 
2 partment, which ſne had choſen, to 
« rob me of thoſe rights that were my, 
due; and in a cabinet, within that a- 
„ partment, I. hung up the. ſkele- 
ton of her. gallant: that ſhe may 
„ be kept in perpetual remembrance 
of her crimes. Inſtead: of a cup, I 
% have ordered her to be ſerved at 


4 table, with drink out of the ſkull. of 
Cc 3. that. | 
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( 8 ) 
that ungrateful wretch who ſeduced 
« her, to the end, that ſhe may fee 
„him living, whom by her crimes ſhe 
„has made her afflicted enemy, and 
« the remains of him, whoſe death ſhe 
* occaſioned; by preferring his happi- 
<« neſs to mine: by this means, ſhe con- 
* {tantly ſees the two objects ſat dinner, 
and ſupper, which. afli& her moſt, 
namely, a living enemy, and a deceit- 
ful friend, both produced by her own 
«guilt; in all other reſpeQs, ſhe is 
treated with humanity, except that 
her headis conſtantly ſhaved; hair 
« being an ornament, which becomes 
not an adultreſs, no more than a 
« veil does, a wanton and immodeſt 
* woman, as it is a mark of having 


£4 


* loft both honor and chaſtity. Now, 
if you pleaſe to ſee and ſpeak to her, 
+ I ſhall. willing conduct you to her a- 
apartment.“ This offer, Bernage glad- 

| by pet; as he had great curioſity to 


hear 


. 
hear her ſpeak. Being introduced, he 
found her ſitting by a good fire, in an 


elegantly furniſhed bed- chamber; where _ 2] 
her huſband, drew back a curtain, which g 
hung before a large caſe; in'which he  , 3 


| ſkeleton was placed, of the man who had 
| diſhonored him: yet, in ſpite of the per- 
miſſion given to Bernage, he almoſt fear- 
ed to ſpeak to her, leſt he ſhould offend 
her huſband: or afflict her. The huſband, 
perceiving it, ſaid to him, If you 
„ wiſh to ſpeak to this unfortunate 
« woman, do ſo, and vou will per- 
© ceive in what manner, ſhe now, | | 
„e Jooks upon her own Tad conduct.“ 

If your patience, Madam, (ſaid | 
Bernage to her) is equal to the tor- f 
ment you ſuffer, I look upon you as 
« the moſt extraordinary woman in 
+ the world.” —The Lady, with tears . 
ſtreaming from her eyes, and with a 1 
grace and humility not to be 1 
TT in the following terms 1 
cones * 
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him thus: 


Ow) 


«© confeſs, Sir, that my crime is fo: 


great, that all the puniſhments which 
* this Lord here (whom I am. not. 
« worthy. to call. huſband) can inflia- 
+ upon me, cannot be equal; to the- 
« grief I feel for having injured him.“ 
In faying which ſhe wept, moſt bit- 
terly. The gentleman. then taking Ber- 
nage by. the arm, conducted him into 
another chamber. When Bernage was 
taking leave of his hoſt, he addreſſed 
The eſteem T. feel for. 
you, and che great. civility that you- 
* have ſhewn.me, - ſtrongly. urges me. 
to intereſt myſelf in your welfare. 
* and felicity. It ſeems to me, that, 
** as you have had : ſufficient. proof of. 
your viſe's repentance, you ſhould. 
« pity her ſufferings, and forgive. 
% her: — conſider, Sir; you are. ſtill. 
** young, have no children, and it 
would be a great pity. that ſuch a. 


2 * as your's, ſhould. be loſt for, 


Want 
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© want of an heir, and that thoſe | | 
« ſhould inherit your wealth, who  _ 
% have not, perhaps, the eaſt ME 0 

for yu” 


Taz gentleman, who had reſolved : 
never to pardon his wife; thought ſeri : 
ouſly on what Bernage had ſaid, and = 
was ſenſible of the juſtneſs of his re- 
mark; and promiſed him, that if ſhe 
continued to conduct, herſelf with that 
humility, and ſorrow, which ſhe had hi- 
threto done, he would, in a ſhort time, 
pardon her tranſgreſſions. Bernage, as 
ſoon as he returned to court, informed 

the King, his maſter, of this extraordi- 

_ nary affair; whereupon, the King, ſent | 
ſome of his officers into Germany, to, 4 | 
make further enquiries concerning this 
matter; and was ſo pleaſed with the de- 
ſcription Bernage had given, of the beau- 
ty of that unfortunate lady, that he ſent 
his painter 1 Jean de Paris, to paint 

that 
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that lady's piQure, provided he could 
obtain permiſſion. of her huſband. 


Tux gentleman, who wiſhed much. 


to have children, and had long felt 


ſome compaſſion for his wife, at length 
had pity on her, and took her once 
more to his arms: after which they 
lived in perfect harmony, and ſhe 
brought him an heir to inherit his for- 
r 5 


The BUTCHER and TWO 
CORDELIERS® 


(FROM THE SAME.) 


Wx muſt not quit the Queen of Na- 
varre, without giving another little ſpe- 
cimen, of the fertility of that lady's ge- 
nius, eſpecially as there is ſomething 
pleaſant in the conceit. Two Cordeliers, 

arr win 


TA religious wh of men ſo called. 


(0:3 
| arriving late one evening at a little vil 
lage, were obliged to lodge at a But- 
cher's, and the chamber where they lay, 
was only ſeparated by a few boards, 
from that, where the Butcher and his 
wife ſlept. Curioſity led the Cordeliers 
to harken what the man and woman 
were converſing about. The huſband 
began talking of his domeſtic concerns, 
and ſaid, © I muſt get up, my dear, to- 
* morrow hates, and pive a look at 
% Our Cordehiers; one of them is, I 
*« think, in pretty good order, but we 
will kill both, and ſalt them down, 
which will turn out well to our ac- 
e count.” Although the Butcher ſpoke 
only of his pigs, which he jocoſely called 
his Cordeliers, the poor Friars were ſo 
horribly frightened, that they were 
ready to expire with fear, and reſolved 
to ſave themſelves, by jumping out of 
the window. The thinneſt of the two, 
fell lightly on the ground, and ran as far 
"a 


. 


* 
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(„„ 
as the firſt town, without * for bis 
companion: the other followed his « ex- 
ample; but being very fat, fell ſo hea- 
vily, that he. broke his leg, and with 
much difficulty, crawled to a little ſhed, 
which he found not far off, and which 


proved to be, preciſely, the place, where 


the pigs (his brother Cordeliers) uſually 
lay. Early the next morning the But- 
cher got his knife, and went ſtraight to 
the ſtye :—* Come, come, my Corde- 
« liers, (ſaid he) come out, come out, 
for to-day I am reſolved to eat ſome 


of your puddings.” The Cordelier 


cried out for mercy; and the Butcher, 
who concluded that St. Francois, had 
metamorphoſed one of his pigs into a 
Friar, on purpoſe to puniſh: him, for 
having ſported with the name of a reli- 
gious order of men, was overcome 
with fear; but the matter being ſoon 
explained, the good fathers, in grati- 


tude for their hoſpitable reception, and 


fortunate 


I 26 9 | 
fortunate releaſe Kiva their fears, very 


oo peaceably parted with their hoſt, and 


very kindly comforted them, with their 
* 


' From the” above ſpecimens of the 
Queen of Navarre's manner of writing, 
it plainly appears, that ſhe is by no 
means to be compared, as a writer, ei- 
ther to her predeceſſor Heloiſe, or to her 
cotemporary "Louiſe Labs, whom we 
ſhall next mention. Indeed, the 
Queen's are written in a very inferior 
ſtyle, both as to ſentiment and expreſ- 
ſion the only merit they claim, in 
our humble opinion, is, the fertility 
and -variety of invention, which ſhe 
has ſhewn throughout her numerous 
. produQtious. 


o LOUISE 
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LOUISE LABE, 


NE of the moſt diſtinguiſhed wo- 

men among the female writers of 
her time. She was the wife of a rope- 
maker at Lyons, and called la Belle 
Cordiere, i. e. the beautiful rope- maker; 
and poſſeſſed as much knowledge as 
beauty: the graces of her perſon, ſet off 
the beauties of her mind: but what was 
ſtill more extraordinary, ſhe was an 
heroine, and gave proofs of courage, 
and {kill in the field: for the poets of 
her time, celebrated her, for n mar tial ex- 


3 


En s'en allant toute armee, 
% Elle ſembloit parmi Parmee, 
Un Achile, ou un Hector.“ 


TRE beautiful Condiere, was born at 
11 in 1527. She ſhewed an early 
diſpoſition 


( 28 ) 


diſpoſition for-languages, and the polite 
arts: but what marked her fingular 
character moſt, was a taſte, for military 
exerciſes. We are 1gnorant of the mo- 
tives, which induced this lady, to perſue 
that kind of life; all we can learn is, 
that ſhe ſerved at the ſiege of Perpignan 
before ſhe was ſixteen years of 'age, 
where ſhe took the name of Capitaine 
Toys. There is ſome reaſon, however, 
to conclude, that ſhe either followed 
her father, or, what is more likely, her 
lover to the field of Mars. But the ill! 
ſucceſs the beſiegers met with, obliged 
them to abandon the place, which de- 
termined the beautiful Lyonnoiſe to re- 
turn home, and purſue her ſtudies. 
Nor was ſhe inattentive to her future 
intereſt, but endeavored to procure an . 
eſtabliſhment, which might enable her 
to enjoy tranquility, and affluence, the 
reſt of her life: for ſoon after, ſhe 
married Ennemond Perrin, a rich mer- 
D 2 chant, 


( 29 ) 


chant, who held a conſiderable traffic 
in cordage, and who poſſeſſed a very 
large eſtate near Lyons, where he had 
a houſe, nobly furniſhed, and gardens, 
that were very ſpacious and magnifi- 
cent, which led towards a 'place, called 
Belle Cour, near which, a ſtreet was after- 
wards built, called La Belle Cordiere, 
in honor of Louiſe Labe, and which pre- 
ſerves its name to this day. There, ſhe 
collected a large library, of the very beſt 
authors, and her houſe was the conſtant 
rendeavous of perſons of diſtinction, 
and men of letters, who lived in, or 
near Lyons. It ſhort, her houſe, be- 
came an academy, where every one 
found ſomething, that could either a- 
muſe or inſtru. For the charms of 
witty converſation, muſic, (vocal and 
inſtrumental) and poetry, were all em- 
ployed by the Muſe, who prekided there, 
the being excellent herfelf in all.. 
Here I could wiſh to draw a viel over 


: e 
the reſt of this lady's character: Tis 
with regret that we recite, what a French 
vuriter ſays, ſpeaking of this extraordi- 
nary woman :'——* Gallantry (ſays he) 
vas not excluded from this - agreeable 
place, of ſtudy, and ſcience. The 
lovely Louiſe, was not willing there 
« ſhould be any thing wanting, to com- 
e plete the general ſatisfaction of her 
viſitors; her favors were granted 
to none but men of rank, or of let- 
« ters, which laſt, ſhe preferred, to thoſe 
** who poſſeſſed either birth or fortune.” 
—One cannot but lament that a wo- 
man, who was ſo near the ſummit of 
human perfection, ſhould have ſo ſullied 

her fame, from her negle&@ of virtue; 
and ſuffered herſelf to be miſled, either 
through vanity, or vicious and ungo- 
vernable paſſions, which rendered her - 
in the eyes of all good people, inſtead of 
an object of eſteem, and admiration, 
that of deteſtation and contempt:— S0 
3 true 


= |: ( 8 ) 
13 tue it is, that the greateſt beauty, the 
| moſt ſhining talents, even added to birth 
and fortune, muſt ever lofe their true 
value, if not accompanied by MopesTY 
and VIRTUE—the firſt of all female 
- charms, and the only charms which 
are truly irrefiſtable :——By the follow- 
| ing elegant lines, ſhe endeavored to ex- 
; | euſe, or palliate her faults : 


Le tems met fin aux hautes Pyramides; 
Le tems met fin aux fontaines humides 
ne pardonne aux braves Coliſcees, 
me ä fin les villes plus Priſẽes. 
EFinir auſſi il a accoutumẽ 
« Le feu d'amour, tant ſoit-il'allumE. 
« Mais las! en moi, il ſemble qu'il augmente 
Avec le tems, & que plus me tourmente.” 


Tux diftinguiſhed manner in which 
Zouiſe lived at Lyons, excited the jea- 
louſy, of all the faſonable ladies of that 
city: They overlooked her fine ſenſe 
andi accompliſhments, and conſidered. 

| hen 


(gt) 


her only, in the low walk of a tradef- 


man's wife ;—for, in their weak opini- 


ons, how could a fimple Bourgeoiſe poſ- 


ſeſs any real genius ?—From whenee, 
the aſſemblies which were held at her 


houſe, were ſuſpected, not to ariſe from 
ber poſſeſſing uncommon talents, but 


from motives of a different kind, not 
much to Zouiſe's honor:—but what in- 
creaſed the reſentment of the Jyonnoiſe 
ladies ſtill more againſt her, was, her 


writings, part of which, breathed nothing 


but the tender fentiments of love, which 
were looked upon, as ſo many lures, to 
induce the men to attach themſelves to 
her; but Louiſe, in return, levelled part 
of her works at thefe ladies, cenſuring 
them, for the frivolous manner in 


which they employed their time, in- 


ſtead of improving, themſelves in know- 
ledge and the polite arts.—Such indig-- 
nities, and from a ſimple Bourgeoiſe too, 
exaſperated them to the higheſt degree; 

they 
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they looked upon it as the greateſt piece 
of effrontery, and impertinence imagi- 
nable; and certainly, however juſt 
Touiſe's reproaches might be, it ill be- 
came a woman of her looſe morals, to- 
take liberties, with the conduct of others, 
and ſuch too, as would not have been 
eaſily pardoned, even from a woman 
of ſtrick virtue. 


Bur it is now time to "Sq of her 


writings, the beſt of which, is a fiction, 
intitled Debat de Folie & d. Amour, de- 


dicated to her friend Clemence de Bour- 
ges, another celebrated. writer, who 5 


will be mentioned hereaſter. The au- 


thor commences, with a magnificent ban- 
quet, prepared by Jupiter, to which he 
invited, all the other gods, and goddeſ- 
ſes: as the various gueſts, were entering 


the celeſtial palace, Loves, and Fol lx, 


happened to arrive at the ſame inſtant. 
Forrx, rudely attempting to enter, for- 
„ | ced. 


*The debates of Folly. and Love. 


e 


£6 


( $88 } 
ted back Loves, whichoccaſioned a moſt 
violent diſpute between them, about 
right, and precedence. Love prepared 
his bow and arrow, with an intention to 
puniſh the inſolence of Fol Lx, who ſud- 
denly became inviſible, and eſcaped the 
-juſt wrath, and indignation of Lovs. 
But FoLLy, full of reſentment, was de- 
termined to revenge the affront, by - 
plucking out the eyes of Cupid, and faſ- 
tening on a bandage, with ſo much art, 
as to render it impoſſible, ever to take it 
off. This brought up V enus, who com-- 
plained to Jupiter, of the outrage done 
to her ſon. Love begged that he might 
bepermitted toplead his own cauſe; when 
| ForLY advanced, and thus addreſſed 
the Father of the Gods: I will not at- 
« tempt to plead my own cauſe, though 
I much fear, that I ſhall find no one 
„who will take my part, or plead it 
for me, from the apprehenſion that 
5 = ney be under, of being acculed _ 
4 £6 of a 


of favoring Fol l; for who is there 
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here, that would not dread being 
thought the friend of FoLLy;' There- 


fore I come, great Jupiter, humbly 


< to intreat, that you vill be pleaſed 


to command ſome one preſent, to 


** ſpeak in my behalf, and take me un- 
der their protection. The prayer of 
Fo L Lv was granted, and two advocates 
were appointed by Jupiter, to plead for 
the complainants. Aror Lo and MEs- 
cury. The firſt, was the advocate for 
Love, and the latter, pleaded for 
FoLLy.—Apollo then began, by repre- 
fenting to Jupiter, the great importance 
it was to maintain ſubordination, 1n his 
empire, and to puniſh thoſe ſeverely, 
who ſhould preſume to ſwerve from 
their duty: he then, dwelt long, on the 
reſpect which was due, and the regard 
which ought to be had, for that Almighty 
Deity, Love. * The great reputation 
„ (faid Apollo) he bears, and the high 


« eſteem 


( 9s } 
© eſteem he has been held in, from the 
«© moſt-ancient times, by all ranks of 


men, (who have ever preferred him 
to the reſt of the gods) claims our at- 
«© tention, and to conſider his impor- 
tance, with reſpect to the well-being 
of mankind The greateſt virtues 
that men poſſeſs, are owing to Love. 
From whence proceeds the balmy 
hand of friendſhip ?—from Love. 
What felicity would there be in the 
marriage ſtate, without LOVE? 


r % How wretched are thoſe mortals who 

- are incapable of friendſhip, and who 

0 * feel no ſatis faction in loving, or being 

is © beloved!—How moroſe, how ſavage, 

7 * how indelicate, how dull, how cruel 
m *© would man be, if exempt from ſocial 

ce Ml © virtues !—and from whence do they 
rd < all ſpring, but from Lo VE” -I will 

ty even go, ſo far as to aſſert, that even 

on the polite arts, owe their origin to 


gh © Love. For the moſt celebrated poets, 
em r N N 
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and painters have exerted theirutmoſt 
* ſkill, on the ſubjett of Love;—What 
employed the pens of Orpheus, Mu- 
** ſeus, Homer, Lineus, Alceus, Sappho 
and even Plato, ſo renowned for viſ- 
dom? Virgil never ſung ſo well, as 
* when he choſe Carthage for his theme. 
© —Muſic too, was firſt invented by 
„ Love.—lt ſooths, ſoftens, and har- 
% monizes the minds of men, and in- 


* ſpires them with ſentiments of tender- 
_ *© neſs, and humanity. It even diſpoſes 


them to feel for their fellow- creatures, 


e and to comfort the boſom of afflic- 


&{ tion. It cannot be denied but men's 


glory, honor, profit, and pleaſure, 


all depend upon Lovz.—But if For- 


„ Ly is permitted to intrude herſelf, 


„ and intermeddle in the affairs of 
++ Love, and make herſelf a party, 
«© wherever Love is concerned, inevi- 


table ruin and miſchief, muſt be the 
.* conſequence. The character of each, 


fre 


ware ſo oppoſite, that they never can 
agree: the one adheres to truth and 
virtue, the other to art and guile.— 


66 


F 


LovE would wiſh: that all men ſhould 


live, in perfect harmony with each 


other, and that there ſhould. be no 


diſtinction of perſons: But Fe 0 LLY, 
introduces that inequality among men, 
which muſt ever create, miſery, and 
diſſention. The good intention of 
one, will ever be fruſtrated by the 
other. Love inſpires honor, friend- 
ſhip, charity, humanity, benevolence, 
modeſty, meekneſs, and chaſtity : 5 
Forlx; falſe pride, avarice, often- | 
tation, cruelty, and revenge, beſide 


many other deteſtable paſſions. Theſe 


are the evils which will ariſe to man- 


kind, if FoLLy is permitted to treſ⸗ | 
** pals, within oe OUT of Love.” 


. Anelio.. had 1 pleading, 
the whole aſſembly of the Gods, teſtifi- 
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ed their ſatisfaction, by their applauſe, 
and vied with each other, in ſhewing, 
how much they intereſted themſelves in 
behalf of Venus's ſon; and would have 
proceeded to have condemned Fol Ly, 
if Jupiter, who fat as ſupreme judge, 
had not impoſed filence among them, 
to hear the pleading of Mercury, who, 
after an exordium, to enforce, his plea, 
and render his cauſe favorable 'in the 
opinion of his auditors, undertook to 
prove, that Fol Lx was not inferior to 
Lovx, and that Love, vas a mere 
cyhper, | without FoLLy.——* Since 
„ Love (ſaid Mercury) has thought 
„ proper to mention his antiquity, I 
* ſhall make uſe of the ſame argument, 
„ in favor of Forty, by obſerving, 
that from the firſt moment, that man 
vas placed upon earth, he began his 
2 by purſuing the dictates of FoL Lv, 
ſince which his ſucceſſors, have con- 
55 tinued to follow the example, and 
have 


( 39 ) 


% have improved it, by her precepts, 
% beyond what their forefathers could 


„ have conceived, or even hoped for; 


» 


28 


and 1 will endeavor to prove, that 


« her credit. in the world, is at leaſt e- 
qual to that of LoVYE.— Certain it is, 
that her votaries are not leſs numer- 
© ous; For IV has invented.e every kind 
of eie e that is held in eſtima- 


.C 


LA 


tion by mankind; as luxury, magni- 


„ ficence, titles, honors, and riches.— 


Forli occaſioned. one ſet of men, to 


«rule over their fellow-creatures, and 
keep them under ſubjection.— Fol 
** induced others, to ſubmit to wear the 
yoke, and obey their laws.*: 
„„ « men 


e What right has the man who defrauded my huſ- 
band of ten thouſand pounds, to live in luxury, while 
I am ſolliciting ſubſcriptions to maintain my famity, but 


knowing my weakneſs, and the Folly of thoſe who are 


Rironger ?—When we ſee men who are placed to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, violate thoſe laws they were appointed to 
| efend, who is there that does feel the force of Mx A- 
CURY'S- 
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*« men are more honored and eſteemed 
than fools ?—Who was more fooliſh, 
+ than the man they ſtiled Alexander 
the Great ?—who, though he was as 
«+ ſubjet to ſickneſs, ſorrow, and bodi- 
ly infirmities, as the meaneft of his 
« fellow creatures, and had ſuffered 
„both hunger and thirſt, cauſed him- 
« ſelf to be adored as a God! and yet, 
„hat name among their kings, is 
more celebrated than his ?—What 
people have borne ſuch great teputa- 
« tion, for ſome time paſt, as thoſe 
they call philoſophers? who are eſ- 
12 demea, and looked upon as oracles, 


66 by 


CURY's arguments? —Should any book come from the 
preſs in theſe days, withput reminding the reader of Sir 
William Gaſcoigne, who was Lord C. Juſtice of the 
Kings Bench in 1399? The Prince of Wales, afrerwards 
Henry the fifth, ſtruck him upon the bench, becauſe 
he would not diſcharge one of his ſervants, then under 

tryal for felony, But the upright O. J. after ſome grave 

expoſtulations an the outrage, committed the young 
. to the _ Bench Priſon 


% by: the reſt: of ——— rd ſhould: 
never have done, were I to relate the 
n honor and reputation this lady (whom 
* you think ſo ill of) has acquired by 
her great talents and induſtry. But, 
ä to make ſhort my arguments, ſup- : 
| '« poſe, on one, fide, a man ſent into the. | 
N % world, poſſeſſed of true wiſdom, ho- 
| % nor, and honeſty ; and, on the other, 
$ a fool of. brilliant parts, poſſeſſed of, 
t "6 Jarge ſhare of eloquence and cun- 
— % ning, is it not clear, which of them 
would be the moſt eſteemed and ca- 
- i rafſed ?—the wiſe man might wait, 
long enough, before his counſel would. 
„ be even aſked, or called upon, to 
take any place of truſt, or | have any. 
* conhdence repoſed in him, in mat- 
ters, even where the honor, and ſafe - 
ty of nations were at ſtake. But the 
I fool, will yearn even impoſſibi- 
E 3. „ lities 
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lities,® with ſpirit; and if, by chance, 


he ſucceeds, will be held in the high- 
eſt veneration, and be looked upon 


as a great man. To ſpeak truly, 


—where one wiſe man would be no- 


ticed, and eſteemed by the world, 
ten thouſand fools would be in vogue 


among che people.—If this is not 


ſufficient, let me add, Who would 
have croſſed the ſeas, and commit 


themſelves to the merey of the winds, 
the waves, and the rocks, or to loſe 
fight of land, without having Fotty 


for their ſpur?—and this either to 


gratif⸗ an idle curioſity, to traffic 
with ſavages, and barbarous nations, 
and run n through Soy kind of dan- 


| 44 ger 


* 


— 


* Have we not recent inſtances ef this before our 


eyes? who undertook to leſſen the taxes of Britain by 


conquering A———a? 


He who is fill continued: 


to encreaſe them to an inſupportable degree, who. is 
Rill permitted to purſue the uncomeatable phantom. 
Is it not this. FOLLY at full length? 


(: 48 ) 


ger and miſery, not from neceſſity, 


but for lucre or luxury, and from what 

«does all this ariſe, but from Fol LY? 
„ what but folly, could have induced 
„ men, to be at the pains and trouble, 
% of ſearching into the bowels of the 
«earth for iron, gold, precious ſtones, 
© and a thouſand other uſeleſs baubles? 
Even commerce herſelf, would 
«< be” baniſhed, if it were not for For- 
* LY; how would fo many lawyers, ſer- 
*.jeants, judges, fiddlers, players, per- 
© fumers, embroiderers, and ten thou- 
fand other. profeſſions, and trades, 
« flouriſh, if it were not from Ferrv? 
he pleafures which ariſe from 
40 Lovs, are more confined; it con- 


« fiſts, for the moſt part, but of two 


« perſons, the lover, and the beloved; 


but the pleaſures which For I gave 


« birth to, are innumerable. That 
« which Lovs gives, is concealed, and 
60 in n ſecret; but Fo LI generally com- 

2 municates. 


(4 } 
«© municates her's.to all the world. In 
« ſhort, without FoL.Ly; man would: 
be a dull, inanimate being; diſagree -- 
able to himſelf, and troubleſome to 
others.“ When Mercury had done 
ſpeaking, the gods were divided in their 
opinions, which Jupiter perceiving, pro- 
nounced judgment as follows: — We 
% have liſtened to your cauſe with pa- 
* tience; and attention, and we com- 
„% mand you both to live together in 
i friendſhip; without doing the leaſt 
injury to each other: but as Lovx 
tis at preſent blind, he-muſt be guided by- 
% Folly, and conducted by her, where- 
ever ſhe thinks proper, il deſtiny 
« ſhall ye order it, as to en ham. 10 _ 


HARE: 
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IT is with concern, that we abridge 
the greater part of this- ingenious ficti- 
on; and thereby. drop many of its ori- 
nal — and poignant turns of 

f wit 
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16 
wit. Many poets have endeavoured to 
appropriate this fable to themſelves, but 
the invention, which is its principal 
merit, ſeems due only to the Belle Cor- 
diere. La Fontaine, moſt probably took 
the idea of his fable, intitled L Amour 
& la Folie, and Eraſmus his [Praiſe of 
Folly, from this female writer. The 
other pieces which compoſe this lady's 
collection, are ſome elegies and ſon- 
nets, which are held in high ellimaticn 
among the F rench. 


cw; 
CLEMENCE r BOURGES 


WIS a deſcendant from a very re- 
> ſpedtable family at Lyons, and 
poſſeſſed all the virtues and graces of her 
fex. As a writer, ſhe was not inferior 
to her cotemporary, Louiſe Labe ; and 
in all other reſþeAs much ſuperior ; for 

ber 


1 


her knowledge, and beauty, were the 
ornaments only, which rendered her vir- 
tues more conſpicuous, as ſhe was a 
bright example, alſo of love and conſtan- 
cy. For being promiſed in marriage, to 
Jean du Peyrat, renowned for his cou- 
rage and activity in the field. His un- 
timely death (which happened at the 
ſiege de Beaurepaire) gave the amiable 
Clemence a mortal wound alſo; ſhe 
did not long ſurvive him.—She was ſo 
much honoured and efteemed at Lyons, 
that her funeral (which was extraordi- 
narily magnificent) was followed by an 

infinite number of people of the firſt 
condition, who walked in proceſſion, 
following the corpſe with their heads 
crowned with flowers.——Lowſe Labe, 
and Clemence de Bourges, were looked 
upon as the two Sappho's of the age. 

They lived in the moſt perfect friend- 
ſhip with each other, till Lowſe's con- 
duct, made i it neceſſary to break off the 


connection 


© W 3 
conneQion, which coſt her much afflic- 
tion; till then, they were an' example 
of the moſt ſincere friendſhip, that 
could poſſibly ſubſiſt between two wo- 
men. Her poetry 1s eſteemed to be 
both elegant and chaſte, and her verſe 
ſmooth and harmonious ; but the ſtrains 
are much too * to men a ſpe- 
cimen.. ny | 


PERNETTE vv ObIIT Er. 


A NOTHER cotemparary of the 


former, who lived at Lyons, much 
reſpeaed for her many amiable virtues, 
and great talents. She was miſtreſs of 
the Spaniſh, and Italian languages, and 
compoſed many Latin poems. Some 
of her works are dedicated to the Lyon- 
oiſe ladies. The author of Pernette's 
Life ſays, © All that is lovely in woman 
« was united in Pernette du Guillet.“ 
MADELIN E, 


(8? 


MADELINE, 
AND 


CATHERINE DES ROCHES. 


A 


\HESE;;cwo ladies weve; bern) M 
Poitiers. The firſt was married to 
Andre Fradonnet, Sieur des Roches. Ca- 
therine (her daughter) never would mar- 
ry, and refuſed many advantageous of- 
fers, becauſe ſhe would, not quit her 
mother, whom ſhe loved with unbound- 
ed. affection. They both died on 
the ſame day, of the plague, in 1 587. 
— They were celebrated for ſome writ- 
ings, intitled Panthee & Tobie, and alſo 


many pieces of poetry which were much 


admired, many Greek, Latin, and 


French poems, were compoſed by dif- 
ferent poets, in honor of theſe two la- 


dies, particularly one called, La Puce de 
Madame des Roches. There are alſo 
| ſome 
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| ſome very elegant verſes, written by | 
Catherine, in conſequence of the poems, 
which were addreſſed to her. 


CEORGETTE vz MONTENAY. 
AN D 


ANNE vs MARQUET Z. 


OTH theſe ladies were cotempora- 
ry with the two former, and gained 
oreat reputation by their works. 


\ 


Georgette de Montenay was lady Ir the 
bed-chawher to Jeanne d Albert, Queen 
of Nævarre. She compoſed many ſa- 
cred pieces, ſome of which are called. 
Emblemes Chretans, | 


Anne de Marqueiz, was a nun, belong- 
ing to the monaſtery of Pore, of the 
Vol... - Dominican 


( 59 ) 

Dominican order: ſhe was a woman of 
great learning, underſtood many lan- 
guages, and tranſlated ſome Latin | 
poems, compoſed by Flaminius. Among 
her productions, which are moſt admir- 
ed, are thoſe which ſhe inſcribed to ſome 
prelates, and doctors who affembled at 
Poiſſi, in 1561. 


SS Sr 


MARIE DT BRA ME. 
Celebrated for her poetry. 
e 
MARIE os ROMIE U. 


Lady of a nöble family, of Viva- 
rats, who wrote inſtructions tor 
young ladies. This work is intitled, 
Inſtructions pour les jeunes Dames. She 
was author of another work, called, 
L Excellence de la Femme, ſur celle de I 
Homme. MAR- 


. 
MARSEILLE D' ALTOUVITIS: 


Tous katy was deſcended frain a 
very reſpectable family of Flo- 
rence, - but was born and educated at 
Marſeilles, from whence ſhe took her 
name. She compoſed many excellent 
poems, and wrote on various ſubjeQs, 
which have very deſervedly met with 
the greateſt encomiums. 


MARCUERITE Ds VALOIS. 


E now come to a ſecond Mar- 
guerite de Valois, (daughter of 


Henry the II. and wife to Henry the 


IVth. celebrated for her birth, her beau- 
ty, her amours, her wit, and literary me- 
rit, as well as her ſtrong attachment, to 
the Catholic religion. Brantome, who 

Fl mentions 


i 


I 


mentions this Princeſs in his writings, 
ſays, ** If ever there was a perfect 
beauty born, it was the Queen of 
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Navarre.—Even thoſe who had the 
moſt pretenſions to beauty, were to- 


tally eclipſed in her preſence. Her 


figure was ſo truly elegant, her air fo 
noble, and accompanied with 1o 


much majeſty, that ſhe appeared 


more like a goddeſs, than a mortal 


woman. Her mind too, was as beau - 


tiful as her perſon, and the eloquent 
manner in which ſhe ſpoke, ſtruck her 
auditors with admiration, and reve- 
rential awe. When the Polonoiſe no- 
bility, upon a certain occaſion, came 
to pay their reſpects to her, the Bi- 
ſhop of Cracovie, who was charged 
the embaſſay, made his harangue in 
Latin, which the Queen well under- 
ſtood; and anſwered him ſo perti- 
nently, and with ſo much eloquence, 
that all who were ovens heard her 
with 


T0 7. 5 
« with aſtoniſhment and delight, and 
** with one voice announced her a ſe- 
„ cond Minerva.” Though Brantome 
ſpeaks ſo highly of this Princeſs, ſhe 
was certainly very deſerving of cen- 
ſure. Her indifcretions, and love of 
gallantry were unpardonable.— She was 
of an unſettled and wavering diſpoſiti- 
on; her conduct full of inconſiſtency; 
and her life was an odd mixture of 
pleaſure; diſſipation, and devotion.— 
One hile ſnhe prattiſed. Chriſtian 4. 
rity; at another, ſhe was guilty of the 
higheſt injuſtice. In ſhort, her time 
was equally divided between her con- 
feſſor and her Ciciſbeos: and: it is cer- 
tainly true; that ſhe at laſt became ſo a- 
bandoned, that Henry, ſtrongly ſolicited 
the Pope, to-annul his marriage; and 
= n WES gave: 
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* We know a French Lady of high rank; whe about 
twelve. years fince, was ſhut up alternately, one month 


with her young lover, and. the next, with her old con- 
feſſor. 
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gave in the 8 manifeſto, ich 
contained the hiſtory of this Princeſs's 
licentious life. If any thing could be 
alledged in favor of the Queen, that 
could poſſibly palliate her conduct, it 
was the ill treatment ſhe received from 
Henry, who negletted her, ſoon alter 
their marriage, Whether their unhap- 
pineſs aroſe, from poſſeſſing different 
ſentiments in matters of religion, (as he 
was Huguenot, and ſhe a bigotted Ca- 
tholic) or to the fickleneſs and mcon- 
ſtancy of Henry's diſpoſition, is not 
ealy to determine, but their conjugat 
felicity, was of ſhort duration. Some 
writers have ſaid, that their unhappy 
diſputes, were chiefly owing to Lepin, 
the King's ſecretary, who was in high 
favor with his maſter, but had taken a 
great diſlike to the Queen; and this. 
ſeems to have been the cafe, from what 
the Queen ſays in her memoirs: We 
returned (fays ſhe) again to Pau, in 
is Bearn 


5: 5 
« Bearn, where the exerciſe of the Ca- 
« tholic religion was prohibited; and 1 
« was the only one, to whom it was per- 
„ mitted, to have maſs performed, 
* 4 chapel within the caſtle, which was 
« ſo very ſmall, that ſeven or eight per- 
„ ſons, could ſcarce be crouded into 
«* it; and even at that time, the bridge 
„was drawn up, leſt the Catholics that 
« dwelt near (and who were not per- 
'* mitted to exerciſe their religion) 
„ ſhould attempt to come in, and who 
* were extremely deſirous of aſſiſting at 
the holy office, after being ſo long de- 
„ prived, of ſatisfying their juſt and ar- 
« dent defires. Therefore, on Whit- 
* ſunday, before the bridge was drawn, 
*<© ſome of the inhabitants of Pau, found 
means to enter the caſtle, and were 
not diſcovered till maſs was near over. 
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„The Huguenots, who kept. watch, as 
ſoon as they perceived them, went 5 


" Eee and told Lepin, the Kings. 
© ſecretary 7 


3 . ( 56) 
< ſecretary, who in a manner governed 
his maſter, for he not only took upon 
him to controul his domeſtic affairs, 
but thoſe alſo of religion; he imme- 
<« diately ſent ſome of the King's guards 
to drive them out, and even beat 
them in my preſence; after which 
he put them in priſon, where they 
continued a long time, nor were they 
ſet a liberty, till they had paid a con- 
fiderable fine. This indignity I 
highly reſented, little expecting ſuch 
proceedings; 1 therefore complained 
to the King, my huſband, of ſuch un- 
% warrantable treatment, entreated him 
do order the poor Catholics to be ſet at 
* liberty, who had done nothing to de- 
ſerve ſuch cruel chaſtiſement. Lepin, 
vithout being called upon to give his 
„opinion, or ſhewing the leaſt reſpect 
towards his maſter, or even waiting 
for his opinion, arrogantly took upon 
+. himſelf to reply, and had the inſo- 


ence 


6 


« Jence to tell me, That I had no need 


6c 


6c 


to trouble the King about that mat- 
ter, for, 1n ſpite of all I could fay, it 
ſhould not be otherwiſe ; that they 


had well deſerved ſuch puniſhment, 


and that I ought to be contented, that 


* maſs was permitted for myſelf, and 


thoſe whom I choſe to carry with me. 
This ſpeech, and from a man too, 
in his ſituation, greatly offended me; 
and made me intreat the King, obs ih 


vas ſo happy as to be the leaſt in his 


favor, that he would reſent the in- 
dignity, and the inſult I had received; 
from ſo low a perſon as Lepin, and 


that he would have juſtice done me. 


The King, ſeeing me ſo greatly agi- 
tated, and how juſtly I was offended, 


* ordered Lepin to quit the room, tel- 


ling me how ſorry, and concerned 
he was, at Lepin's indiſcretion ; but 
endeavored to excuſe him, ſaying, it 
was his zeal for religion, which had 
«© 


© 
ſo far tranſported him, and made 
him tranſgreſs the bounds of pru- 
dence, and decency ;—and promiſed 
to do every thing he could to ſatisfy 
me:—but as for the Catholic priſon- 
ers, he muſt, he ſaid, conſult with the 
parliament, when they aſſembled at 
Pau. He then went to his cloſet, 
where he found Lepin, and command. 
ed him not to ſay any thing more to 
me. But ftill the King ſhewed 
great diſpleaſure, and avoided me as 


much as poſſible; and it perchance 


we met, he plainly diſcovered by his 
countenance, a manifeſt diſlike to me; 
but I perſiſted in my demand, of 
his either parting with Lep:n, or me; 
thoſe who hated Lepin, took advan- 
tage of theſe diſputes, and told the 
King, that he ought not to affliet me, 


for ſuch a wretch a Lepin, who had 


ſo unjuſtly offended, and inſulted 


me; and that if it was to reach the 


66 ears 


( 8. ) 
cars of the King, my father, he would 
« certainly be highly exaſperated againſt 
6 him, for keeping Lepin, after what 
« had happened. This compelled the 
„King to part with him, but by no 
« means ſoftened the ſeverity of his 
6 behaviour towards me.” 


Soon after the King of Navarre was 
excommunicated, by Pope Sextus the 
Vth. ; the Queen made ule of this, as a 
pretext to leave him, and retired to Car- 
lat, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
France. Here ſhe thought to have re- 
mained, in perfect repoſe and ſecurity ; 
but by the artifices of her brother, 
Henry the IIId.) who had conceived 
a great diſlike to his ſiſter, ſhe was made 


priſoner by the Marquis de Canillac, Go- 


vernor of Auvcrgne, by whom ſhe was 
conduted to the caſtle of Von. But 
the Marquis, ſoon became ſo enamour- 
ed, by the ſuperlative beauty, and art- 
785 ful 
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ful addreſs, of his royal priſoner, that 
ſhe readily conceived hopes, that his 
caſtle was as eaſily got poſſeſſion of, as 
his heart; in which ſhe was not miſta- 
ken; and making herſelf miſtreſs of it; 
diſpoſſeſſed him at once of his power, 
as well as his paſſion, by driving him 
out of 1t. 


Ar rx ſpending ſome time in this 
new-acquired habitation, ſhe returned 
to the court of France, where ſhe was 
ſtrongly ſolicited, to allow her marriage 
with Henry to be annulled, but to this 
ſhe was determined, never to conſent, 
at leaſt during the life, of her rival, the 
Ducheſs of Beaufort. 


Tarts are two volumes printed, ſaid 
to be the writings of this beautiful, but 
unfortunate Queen; but one, only, is 
the production of her own pen; the 
Sieur Dompmartm, being the real author, 


of the ſecond volume. CAT- 


(MJ 
e vs PARTHENAY, 


HE daughter of a nobleman of 
Soubiſe, born in 1554 ;. illuſtrious 
* her birth, renowned for her know- 


ledge, and admired for her beauty. -At 


thirteen years of age, ſhe was married 
to Charles de Quellenec, Baron du Pont; 


but two years after, this marriage was 


ſet aſide, the Baron being accuſed of 
ſome perſonal dejefts; and ſhe ſoon after 


married Rene, Viſcount of Rohan, 
Prince of Lion, by whom ſhe had two 


ſons, the famous Duke de Rohan, and 
the Duke de Soubiſe, beſide three daugh- 
ters, one of whom was married to the 
Duke. des deux Ponts; and who made 
that tart reply, to Henry the IVth. 7e 


ſus trop pauvre pour etre votre femme, & 


de trop bonne mazrſon, pour Etre votre mai- 
treſs; i. e. I am too poor to be your 
** wife, and of too good a family to be 
* your miſtreſs,” Catherine de Parthe- 
Vol. I. bu _ nay 


\ 


( 62 ) 

| nay, ſuſtained all the miſeries and incon- 
veniences, which attended the fiege of 
Rochelle, with heroic conſtancy and for- 
titude; and when it was taken, even 
then refuſed, being comprehended in 
the capitulation, but choſe rather to re- 
main a priſoner of war, in the caſtle of 
Mort. This lady compoſed many plays, 
none of which were ever printed, ex- 
cept the tragedy of Holopherne,' acted at 
Rochelle with great applauſe. She died 
at Poitou, in 1691, greatly lamented. 


ANNE DE PARTHENAY. 


HE. wife of Antoine de Pons, Count 
die Morennes, and aunt to the laſt- 
mentioned lady. She was well verſed _ 
in the Greek, and Latin tongues, cele- 
brated for her wit, her very fine voice, 
and her knowledge in muſic. She took 
a ſingular pleaſure, in converſing with 

„ men 


663) 
men of letters, but above all, with theo- 
logicians.— She wrote both in verſe, and 
proſe; but though her writings were 
much admired, they were never printed. 


ANNE vs SEGUIER. 


OMPOSED ſome ſacred poems, 
which are preceded, by a dialogue 
in proſe, between VixTuz, Hoxos, | 
PLEASURE, FORTUNE, and DEATH. 
This lady was firſt married to Francis 
Duprat, Baron de Thiers, by whom ſhe 
had two daughters, ANNE and Prirtie- 
xins DueraT, who underſtood the 
Greek and Latin languages, and were 
both celebrated for their univerſal 
knowledge. They were educated in 
the court of Henry the IIId. 


6% + EASENE 


1 
E LISENE DE CRENNE 


AS author of a work called Les 
Angoiſſes douloureuſes qui procedent 
d' Amour. A treatiſe, in which the wri- 
ter has. painted the anxieties which are 
attendant upon Love, with a ſenſibility, 
which diſcovers ſhe was no ſtranger to 


that paſſion. 


ANTOINETTE DEZ LOYNE, 


8 ORN at Paris; was the wife of 
= Fean Morel, a Provincial. Cele- 
brated for her very elegant poems. 


SU AANNE HABERT, 
ESTHER DE BEAUVAIS, 

: AND 

NICOLE E. 

AVE all written on different ſub- 

L jeas, but their works were but 

little eſteemed. MO- 


( 6s ) 
MODESTE DEPUIS 
ROTE in 3 of her own ſex- 


a work intitled, Traité du Mérite 
| des Femmes; i. e. A Treatiſe on the 
Merits of Women. 


PHILIBERTE os FLE URS. 
LAD of Tours, who compoſed: - 
a poem called, Les Soupirs de la 

Viduite; i. e. The Sighs of Widowhood.. 


FEANNE FLORE 

YOMPOSED ſome Love Tales, in 
LS which Venus | is repreſented pro- 
nouncing vengeance againſt thoſe who 


deſpiſe True Love." 125 
G 3. ä 


* It is very ſingular, that nine out of ten, of the 
female writers, not only in France, but in general, chuſe 
Love for their theme, and thereby, juſtify MERCURY, 
u. his pleading in favor of FoLLy,, 


n 
ANNE BINS, 
A Violent bigot, who wrote with the 
moſt rigid ſeverity, againſt heretics, 
This lady ſeems to have poſſeſſed as 


ſmall a portion of true Chriſtian charity; 


as ſhe did of ſound philoſophy. 


 MARGUERITE D CAMBIS, 


; W IF E to the Baron d Aigremont, of 
Languedoc. She tranſlated from 

the Italian, a treatiſe on the condutt of 
widows. The author (whoſe name does 
not appear) ſeems highly to diſaprove of 
widows, entering into a ſecond engage- 
ment; except thoſe, who were either - 
forced into a firſt, contrary to their incli. 
nations, or had formed unhappy connec- 
tions; otherwiſe, ſhe calls it nothing but 
a legal proſtitution, and thinks a woman, 
who 1s capable of infidelity to her hul- 
band, though dead, could have felt but 
liule 


GI 

little for him when living. This writer 1 
ſpeaks with uncommon ſeverity, againſt oY 1 
thoſe ladies, who are unfaithful to their F 
firſt vows; nor is her opinion fingular, | | 
for our own countrywoman, Lady New- 18 
caſtle, 1s equally ſevere: giving a ſecond ' | MH 
huſband the epithet, of a licence to || 
cuckold the firſt. 


MARIE DE COTEBLANCH, 
ADE a very elegant tranſlation 
from the Spaniſh, of three dialo- 
gues, concerning the natute, and pro- 
perties of the ſun, and the earth. 


= 


1 
MADELEINE DESCHAMPS, 


MADELEINE CHEMEREAU, 
| AND 
ANNE DE GRE VILLE, 
OMPOSED ſonnets, and pieces of 
poetry, but they are by no means, 
conſidered as writers of the firſt claſs. 
| MAp- 
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MADAME LE V-ICOMTESSE 
DA UC 8:Y,: | 
Wr a Paraphraſe on St. Paul; 


not printed. 


| I J — ; 


| MADELEINE vz L'AUBE-ESPINE, 


. LADY, eelebrated for her wit and 
beauty: Tranſlated Ovid's Epiſ- 


tles, and compoſed many elegant poems, 


which were never printed. 


LUCRECE; DIANE; 
Am 


CAMILLE Dr MOREL. 


ur ſiſters, who were all equally- 
celebrated for their, reading, 


_ knowledge, and learning; underſtand- 


ing perfectly the Greek, Latin, | La 


a and Spaniſh languages. 


FERAN- 


( 6 ) 
FRANCOISE HUBERT, 


ORN at Nogent au Perche, was the 
' wife of Robert Garnier, and one 
of the . firſt tragic poets, celebrated in 
France. She compoſed ſome poems, 
which were held in high eſtimation at 
that time. She lived in the middle of 
the ſixteenth century. 


CLAUDE CATHERINE 
px CL k R MON T. 


UCHESS de Retz, Lady of Ho- 


Was diſtinguiſhed for her wit and elo- 
quence. She converſed in many lan- 
guages, and replied in Latin to the 
Poliſh Ambaſſador's harangue, when he 
was ſent to the court of Charles the I Xth. 

MA D- 


nour, to Queen Catherine de Medi- 
cis, and governeſs to the royal children. 
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6 
MabpEMOIs ELLE DE GOURNAI, 

rr Montaignes Eſſays, 
with ſome correttions, and dedi- 
cated them to Cardinal Richlieu, who 
had a great regard for this lady, and 
procured her a penſion from the King. 
One day, when Me. de Gournai, was on 


aà a viſit to that miniſter, ſhe made uſe of 


ſome quaint expreſſion, which threw the 
Cardinal into a prodigious fit of laugh- 
ter; „Vous Tiez, Monſeigneur, (ſaid 
„ ſhe) tant mieux; je fais un grand bien 
* la France; 1. e. You laugh, 
* my Lord - ſo much the better; for I 
am then the cauſe of much good to 
France.“ Me. de Gourna: loſt her 
father, when ſhe was very young, upon 
which, Michel Montaigne, who loved her 
with great tenderneſs, adopted her as 
his own daughter; and in return, ſhe 
ſhewed him as much reſpect, and affec- 
tion, as if ſhe had really been his own 


child. The viſcounteſs de Gamaches, 


(Montaigne's 


„ 
(Montaigne's daughter) always called 
Mie. de Gournai, Ma chere Scur. This 
lady, was celebrated for her learning 
and knowledge; ſhe correſponded with 
moſt of the great men of her time; and 
was conſidered as the guardian, and pro- 
tectreſs, of the ancient words of the 
French language, being greatly offended 
at the innovations which were daily 
creeping in, all which, ſhe looked upon, 
as detrimental to the language. Under 
this idea, ſhe made a reformation in 
her own writings, and expreſſes her ſenti- 
ments, at the concluſion of her works, 
in the following manner: If this book 
* ſurvives me, I forbid any one, either 
to add, diminiſh, or change any 
phraſe, or word, or any part of the 
ſenſe, under pain of being held in 
deteſtation, by the eyes of all men 
of honour, and being looked upon 
as violators of an innocent ſepul- 
chre. The inſolent outrages, ſaid 


1 * ſhe. 
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“ ſhe, which I daily ſee. committed by 
«« the murderers of reputation, in this 
«+ impertinent age, induces me to leave 
this curſe, to thoſe who take ſuch un- 
% warrantable liberties*.” . de 
Gournas dedicated her book, intitled. 
Le Bouquet de Pinde, to the viſcounteſs 
de Gamaches, her adopted ſiſter. She, 


left ſome other works in manuſcript, 


| which were printed after her death, un- 
der this title, LOmbre de Mademoiſelle 


de Gournai; and another, Avis de Made- 
moiſelle de Gournai. This extraordinary 
woman ſtudied continually, even to her 
death, which happened at Paris in 1645, 


at the age of eighty. A great number 


of epitaphs, were made by the firſt ge- 
niuſes of the age, in honor of her me- 
| | mory. 


* One would think Mademozſelle de Gournai had 


taken this hint from Shakeſpeare, though her cautions 


were ſo very oppoſite; the former having guarded 
againſt the violators of her words, the latter againſt 
thoſe who attempted to diſturb, or remove his bones, 


UE os 

mory. 1 cannot quite this lady, with- 
out relating a humorous, and innocent 
impoſition, which ſome wits. of. that age 
put upon. her. Two friends of the ce- 
lebrated Racin, knowing that he was on 
a certain day to pay a viſit to MA de 
Gournai, (who had expreſſed the greateſt 
defire to ſee him) were determined to 
have a little mirth, at the expence of 
both; and well knowing. that ſhe was 
quite unacquainted with Racin's perſon, 
one of them came within an hour of 
the time appointed, to the houſe of A. 
de Gournai, and ordered the ſervant, to 
inform his miſtreſs, that M. Racin was 
come to pay his reſpects to her. She 
received him with ſingular pleaſure ; 'B 
and after ſome. converſation, on dif- 
ferent ſubjefts, he took his leave, and 
left the good lady, highly gratified, by 
the pleaſure, and honour Racin had 
done her; but before he had quitted 
her houſe a quarter of an hour, a ſe- 
Yo; 1. H cond 
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cond gentleman, deſired admittance, 
and ſent in the ſame name. MIA. de 
Gournai, concluding Racin had left ſome- 
thing behind him, or ſomething unſaid, 
which he wiſhed to communicate to her, 
prepared for this ſecond viſit; when, 
to her great ſurprize, another gentle- 
man appeared under the ſame charac- 
ter! She then informed him, what had 
paſſed. Racin the ſecond, affeded to be 
very angry, at the liberty taken with, his 
name and perſon, and ſhortened his vi. 
ſit, in order to find out the impoſtor, 
| promiſing to return as ſoon as poſſible, 
to enjoy the pleaſure of her converſa- 
tion; and left M., de Gournai, tho- 
roughly convinced, that ſhe had not 
ſeen, the veritable Racin. But, behold, | 
before Racin the ſecond, was well out of 
the ſtreet, her door was accoſted by M. 
Kacin himſelf; upon the appearance of 
this third viſitor, What! another Racin, 
{ſaid ſhe? he was, however, admitted, in 
order 


ER | 
order to receive that chaſtiſement, 
which ſhe thought due to the impoſi- 
tion. Sir, (ſaid ſhe, in a high tone) did 

you come here to inſult me ?—a recep- 

tion of ſo extraordinary a kind, quite 
diſmayed poor Racn; he was fo utterly 
confounded, that when he attempted to 
ſpeak, his tongue faultered, which ſhe 

| perceiving, concluded it aroſe from be- 
ing detected; ſo loling all patience and 


temper, ſhe fell upon poor Racin, with 
| | the heel of her ſlipper, and dealt her 
, blows ſo freely, that he was obliged to | 
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Tuts anecdote of the three Racins, 

became ſo much the ſubje@ of conver- 

ſation, that a comedy of five aQs, i 

d verſe, was written by the Abbe de Bois, 
- which was repreſented at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, in 1652, under the title of 

k Des trois Orontes; and has ſerved as a 
model to ſome others of the ſame ſort ;. 
N 5 M0 8 | as: 


„„ 
as, Les trois Gaſeons, Les trois Freres Ri. 
vaux, & Les trois Couſins, performed on 
the Italian theatre. 


Nr 


PRINCESS or CONTI. 
OUISE-MARGUERITE of  Loy- 
A raine, daughter to the Duke de 
Guiſe, ſurnamed Le Balafre, and of Ca- 
| therine de Cleves ; was born in 1582, and 
married to the Prince of Conti in 1605. 
Ten years after ſhe became a widow, 
and died in 1631, aged forty-nine. This 
Princeſs wrote ſome memoirs, which 
were publiſhed after her death, under 
the title of Amours d Henry IV "The 
principal merit of this lady's writing, is 
the eaſy ſtyle, and the clear manner with 


Vhich an infinity of objects, both curious 


and intereſting, are preſented to the eyes 
of the reader. It treats particularly of 
the amours of Henry the IVth, and alſo 
gives a very impartial character, of his 
55 firſt 
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rl. Queen, Marguerite de Valois, wha 


would have been the lovlieſt of women, 
if her virtues, had been equal to her 


beauty ; but we have already given a 


ſketch of that extraordinary Queen's 


character. They attribute another work 


to the Princeſs of Conti, intitled, Les. 
Avantures de la Cour, publiſhed under 


the name of Dupilon. 
MADELEINE br SCUDERI. 
THIS celebrated lady was born at 


Havre de Grace, in 1607, and in 


her early infancy, diſcovered ſuch an 


extraordinary genius, ſuch ſtrength of 


underſtanding, joined to ſuch delicacy 
and taſte, that ſhe was looked upon, as 
the greateſt prodigy of the age. But 
Nature, that beſtowed upon her theſe 
rare, and ineſtimable qualities of the 
mind, denied her, even the ſmalleſt 
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portion, of external charms; and as the 
famous Peliſſon (with whom ſhe was inti- 
mately conneQted) was not more fortu- 
nate in his perſon, they were both, the 
fubje& of much raillery, and the bon-mots, 
of all the celebrated wits of their time. 
—But, if Mademoiſelle de Scuder:, had 
not the frivolous advantages, of being a 
pretty woman, ſhe juſtly acquired the re. 
putation of being a wiſe, an ingenious, 
and, above all, a good woman. They 
gaveherthe name of Sappho, with whom 
ſhe was compared, for her fine ſenſe, 
and outre figure : but the purity of her 
manners, rendered her much ſuperior 
to that celebrated Leſbian. The Hotel 
de Rambouillet, was, at that time, the 
center of wit and knowledge, of which 
Mae, de Scuderi, was admitted a member, 
and ſoon after, became its principal or- 
nament. Neceſſity, rather than taſte or 
| inclination, induced her to compoſe ro- 
' mances ; for at that time, as well. as this, 
| 5 thoſe 
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thoſe kind of productions, were read with 


avidity, being greatly in vogue; and 
the name of Scuderi, which her brother 
had already made famous, acquired new 
glory, by the works, of this modern 

Sappho.—The academy des Ricovrati, of 
Padua, received her as a member, in 
the room of the celebrated Helene Corna- 
ro, after the death of that lady; and all 
the other academies, where women are 
admitted, were alſo defirous to admit 
her. In ſhort, her uncommon merit, 
and reputation, procured her from all 
ranks, and orders of people, and even 
from ſtrangers, the moſt ample teſtimo- 


nies, of their eſteem and admiration. 


The Prince of Paderborn, Biſhop of 


| Munſter, preſented her with a medallion, 


and his own works. Queen Chriſting, 
of Sweeden, honored her with her 


_ friendſhip, and wrote many letters to 


her, full of the higheſt expreſſtons, of 
eſteem and regard. Cardinal Mazarin 
2 left 
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left her, by his will, an handſome an- 


nuity. The Chancellor Boucherat, ſet- 
tled upon her another ;—and Louis the 
XIVth, ordered her to be preſented 


with two thouſand crowns. She died at 


Paris in 1701, of a rheumatic fever. 
Her novels have one particular advan- 
tage, being all founded on facts, though 


under fictitious names. For inſtance, 
under the title of Cyrus the great, is 


drawn the character of Louis de Bourbon, 


Prince of Conde. Under that of CLELIE, 


are related, many real. occurrences, 


which happened about that time, in the 
court of France. 


Her works, are 
written with great ſpirit, but not quite, 
in the beſt ſtyle; it muſt be remembered, 


however, that they were written above 


an hundred years ago, when the age 
was leſs poliſhed, and refined, than at 
preſent: and as M. de Scuderi was not 
rich, ſhe was perhaps more attentive to 
her profits, than to a reputation, already 

| well. 
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well eſtabliſhed, for her narintwen 80 
prolix, her deſcriptions long, and by 
reciting many, the moſt trifling matters; 
ſhe has lengthened her ſtories; her vo- 
lumes therefore are of courſe greatly aug- 
mented. But her conceptions are noble, 
her reflections juſt, and ſhe diſplays, 
throughout the whole of -her writings, 


uncommon: ingenuity.—As a ſpecimen 


therefore of this lady's fertile invention, 


we ſhall give the ſtory ſhe has drawn of 


Philoxipe, and Policrite. 


PRINCE Philoxipe, was born in the iſland 


ſelf, in the formation of his mind, and 


= was in ſuch high favor with the 


aſk, that was not immediately granted, 
So LON, the famous legiſlator of Athens, 
being 


of Cyprus, and was a deſcendant of The- 
ſee. Nature ſeemed to have exerted her- 


perſon. At fifteen years of age, he was 
the admiration of the court of Cyprus, 


King, that there was nothing he could 
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being ed at Cyprus, 1 ac- 
quainted with Philoxzpe, whoſe virtues 
had ſo highly charmed him, that he felt 


the ſincereſt friendſhip for him. In 


ſhort, he was equally reſpe&ed, by the 
nobility, as well as the people, and was, 


in general, deemed faultleſs, in the eye, 


of all, except the ladies, who accuſed 


him with an indifference to the ſex. 


Phaloxipe, it is true, felt but little for | 


them, his thoughts being wholly employ- 


ed, in ſtudying the fine arts, acquiring 
knowledge, and prattifing virtue. In 


a court, where gallantry reigned, and 


where the moſt brilliant beauties aſſem- 


_ bled, he lived free from either the an- 
© ieties, or pleaſures, which love creates. 
The King, however, was not quite ſo 


fortunate, as to be able to reſiſt the 
charms of female ſociety, he became 
enamoured of the Princeſs Aretaphilt, 
whoſe tranſcendent beauty eclipſed, even 
the moſt lovely of the group, who re- 

ſorted 
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ſorted to his court. The monarch, no 


ſooner perceived his growing paſſion, 


then he diſcovered it to his friend Phi- 
loxipe, and earneſtly entreated him to 


ſerve him, to the utmoſt of his power 


with Aretaphile, who was continually 


with the Princeſs Agariſte, ſiſter to Phi- 
loxipe. Theſe two ladies were inſepara- 


ble companions, and lived in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy. Philoxipe, who ſincerely 
loved the King, took every opportunity 
of ſpeaking of his royal maſter, in the 
moſt favorable manner to Aretaphile, and 
having a moſt magnificent houſe at Clarie, 
he invited the King, and all the court, 
to ſpend a day there, where his ſiſter, 
and the Princeſs Agariſte, aſſiſted to do 


the honors of her brother's houſe. After 


which nothing was to be heard, but en- 
comiums on £hiloxtpe's taſte, and mag- 
nificence. Every one ſeemed perfectly 
delighted, with their reception, though 
the Prince, did not eſcape, ſome ſmart 
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raillery from the ladies, on account of 
his ſeeming indifference to the ſex.—— 
After dinner, the Prince conducted his 
company into a. ſuperb gallery, which 
was painted by that excellent artiſt Man- 
drocle; the ſubject was the hiſtory. of the 
Venus Urania. The goddeſs being re- 
preſented, in many parts of the gallery, 
in different attitudes, but always with 
the ſame face; a face which ſurpaſſed in 
beauty, the moſt perfect that ever had 
been ſeen. They were a long while 
feaſting their eyes, on this incomparable 
painting, when the Princeſs Aretaphale 
ſaid, © I wonder if the heart of Phi- 
. ** loxipe, could poſſibly reſiſt a beauty, 
** who perfectly reſembled that enchant- 
ing figure?” The converſation till 
turning upon the ſame ſubject, Philoxipe 
at length declared, that he could not be 
inſenſible, to the charms of a woman, 
which were equal to that lovely Venus. 
In the evening they all returned to 
| | Paphos, 


Paphos, highly fatisfied with the enter- 
tainment, they had received at Clarie, 
particular ly the King, who had an op- 
portunity of diſcovering his paſſion, to 
the beautiful and amiable Aretaphile.— 
In a few days after, Pfiloxipe returned 
to his houſe in the country, and one 
morning took an airing in his park, ac- 
companied only by his groom, the end 
of which terminated by a river, which 
was bordered on each ſide, by prodigi- 
ous high rocks. The Prince diſmount- 
ed, and ordered the groom to wait, 
while he clambered up an almoſt inac- 
ceſſible precipice. After much fatigue, 
he came to a ſpot tremendouſly beautiful, 

and adorned with a deep grot, at the 

end of which was the extremity of the 
river, which was ſupplied from a thou- 
land torrents of water, falling between 
llints, and ſtones, beautifully variegated 
by moiſture, and the radience of the 
| fun. The Prince continued his walk, 
Vol. I. 1. 1 for 
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for ſome time, by the fide of theſe 
beautiful water falls, and fantaſtic rocks, 
till he was almoſt loſt in contemplation; 
when, lifting up his eyes, he ſaw. at a- 
bout twenty paces diſtante. a woman, 
| neatly but ſimply drefled, fitting on a 


rock, which was covered with moſs. 


Upon his advancing nearer. ſhe turned 
her head towards him, when he was not 
only ſurpriſed, at ſeeing the moſt per- 
feet beauty, that nature ever formed, 
but an exadt reſemblance alſo to the Ve- 
nus, which was painted in his gallery, 
and which he believed was not the effect 
of imagination, but to be really the por- 
trait, of that beautiful perſon. Philoxipe, 
who was both aſtoniſhed, and tranſport- 


ed, at the ſight of this wonderful female, 


began to change colour, but at length 
had the courage to advance nearer, and 
to ſpeak to her. Upon which, the 
young woman aroſe with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, and haſtened to join an old man 


and 


and woman, much advanced in years, 
who were walking at .a little diſtance. 


Philoxipe followed her with his eyes, till 
he loſt fight of her among the rocks; 


and then, haſtening home, examined 


his Venus with attention ; the more he 


viewed it, the more ſatisfied he was, of 


its being the veritable portrait of the 
lovely fair one he had juſt feen;—He 


compared all the features of the paint- 


ing, with the image, which was im- 


preſſed on his mind, and found no dif- 


ference, except, that the original, was 


| faperior to that which Mandrocle, with 


all hisart, had endeavored to repreſent. 
in the painting. The next day he re- 
turned to the fame ſpot, where he had 
ſeen the beautiful original, and, for a long 
while, ſearched for her in vain, among 
the ſame rocks; but being weary, he 
fat down upon an eminence, which com- 


manded an extenſive proſpet. After 


| having looked attentively on all ſides, 


i he 
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he at length diſcovered a little habita- 
tion, which was ſituated in a very wild, 
and uncultivated ſpot. He aroſe with 
intention to viſit it, but had not advanc- 
ed many ſteps, before he perceived the 
beautiful, but unknown charmer, who 
was accompanied by the ſame old man, 
and three or four women, who were 
walking towards a little temple by the 
river fide. Phailoxipe was tranſported 
with joy, to find what he ſo ardently 
ſought for, haſtened to join the little 
troop; and, after reſpe&fully ſaluting 
the lovely fair one, he thus addreſſed 
himſelf to the old man: My good fa- 
* ther, (ſaid he) can you inform me 
* who lives in that lonely cottage among 
* the rocks?“ . My Lord, (replied 
the old man) they are perſons who do 
not merit the honor you do them in 
„your enquiries.” Mean while, the 
Prince fixed his eyes on the young maid- 
en with ſuch extraordinary attention, 
that 


T3 
that ſhe, bluſhing, turned away her 
face. After converſing ſome time with 
the old man, he returned home, more 
aſtoniſhed and overcome, than he was 
at the firſt interview; and again. viſited 
the gallery, but the ſight of his painted 


Venus, only renewed his inquietude. 


He then formed a reſolution, which he 
thought he had fortitude enough to keep, 
which was, never to attempt. ſeeing the 
lovely ſtranger any more; fince this laſt 
vifit, had given him fo much diſquiet, 
he was determined to forget | her.—For 
which purpoſe he left his ſeat, and re- 
turned immediately to - Paphos. The 
King, who felt as much friendſhip for 
him, as he did love for Aretaphile, and 


who lamented his long abſence, beſtowed 


on him the moſt endearing carefſes, and 
and ſhewed him every mark of affeQion, 
and kindneſs; but the lovely ſtranger a- 
lone, employed the thoughts of Phaloxipe; | a 
neither the court, nor all its allurements, 

I. 3 | | Were. 
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were able to amuſe him; and findin g no 
reſource but in ſolitude, he repaired as 
ſoon as poſſible to the country, where 
he no ſooner arrived, than his firſt care 
was, to re-viſit the little ruſtic habitation 
among the rocks, which had ſo much 
haunted his mind, in the midſt of a 
court. He approached it trembling, 
and perceiving the door open, walked 
into a ſmall chamber, which was neatly, 
but humbly furniſhed, in which he found 
the lovely ſtranger, with two other wo- 
men, making up feſtoons of flowers.— 
The young woman, was greatly ſurpriſ- 
ed, to ſee a man of Philoxipe's appear- 
ance enter the cottage ; ſhe aroſe: with 
precipitation, and - ſpoke to him, with | 
the utmoſt judgment and civility. The 
Prince, who expected to have found as 
much ſimplicity, as innocence, was fo 
ſurpriſed; that he had ſearce the power 
to make any reply.—He preſently learnt 

 howeyer the name of the beautiful Poli- 
crite 


attend to any other objeR. 


EX (mn) - 
orite; and that the old man, her father, | 
was called Cleanthes, and her mother Me- 


giſto. But obſerving, that this amiable 
young perſon, diſcovered ſome inquie- 


tude at his ſtaying ſo. long, he retired, 
but not without inexpreſſihle ſorrow, 
and reluctance. Philoxipe, whoſe affairs 


| again called him to Paphos. with great 


difficulty, left the country, but became 


more thoughtful, and melancholy than 


ever, and every one vas ſurpriſed to 
find, his love of ſolitude daily encreaſe. 
The King uſed all his efforts to oblige 


him, and endeavored to diſſipate and 


divert his. melancholy; ; but all to no pur- 
poſe; the Prince's mind. was too much 
engroſſed, by his paſſion for Policrite, to 
Every 
moment that he could ſpare from buſt- 
neſs, was devoted to the litile habitation, 
to which he conſtantly. paid his devoirs. 


His paſſion daily encreaſed, but he never 
luſpected, that he was beloved in return. 
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In a converſation he had with Policrite, 
he found out, that the famous Mandrocle, 
having landed at Cyprus, had aſked her 
permiffion to paint her portrait, to which 
ſhe conſented, on condition, that he 


would never diſcover, that it was any 


other deſign, than the effect of his own 
imagination. The more Philoæipe con- 
verſed with the lovely Policrite, the more 
he grew enamoured, not only with her 
tranſcendent beauty, but with her vir- 


tues. He was now convinced, that 


there was no perfect happineſs to be 
found, but among rocks and mountains. 
Who then can defcribe his grief, and 
wretched ſituation, when going one day 
to viſit the .cottage, that contained all 
that was dear to him on earth, when he 
found only a flave there, who informed 
him, that his maſter Cleanthes, with the 
beautiful Policrite, had quitted for ever 


that dwelling, and he was ignorant what 


route they had taken! Philoxipe, who 
could 


Vi 8 
could gain no other intelligence, return- 
ed to Clarie, and from thence to Paphos, 


penetrated with the deepeſt affliction. 


He was now ſenſible of one truth, that 
it is not in the power of the higheſt ho- 
nors, titles, or riches, to make a man 


happy, if he does not poſſeſs content 
and peace of mind. The tender careſſes 


of che King, the officiouſneſs of the moſt 
beautiful women to pleaſe him, the feſ- 
tivals, and the amuſements of a polite, 


and voluptuous court, ſeemed rather to 


encreaſe, than leſſen his melancholy 
and chagrin. The conſequence of which 
was, he fell dangeroully ill, and his life 
was deſpaired of for a long time. The 
King, who had ſought in vain, the cauſe 
of the Prince's uneaſineſs, thought at laſt 
he had difcovered it, and doubted not 
but Philoxipe was himſelf in love with the 
Princeſs Aretaphile —and that the ef- 
forts he made to conquer his paſſion, 
were the occaſion of his malady.— As 


he 
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cauſe of his unhappinefs, and that he 
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he loved the Prince, with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, he was touched with his ſup. 


poſed unfortunate fituation, as well as 


his generoſity, and ſtrove to ſurmount 
his own paſſion, for the fake of his friend; 

he told Aretaphile that ſhe alone, was the 
author of his favorite's miſery, and beg- 
ged of her to look upon him with favor: 


able eyes, and ſnatch him from the arms 


of death; —at the ſame time, he told 
Philoxipe that he would no longer be/the 


would endeavor to ſtifle his own paſſion, 
and was ready to yield to him the heart 
of Aretaphile. It may be eaſily con- 
ceived the ſituation of Philoxipe, who 


was both aſtoniſhed and perplexed at 
what the King ſaid. The dread he was 


under of owning his weakneſs, for ſome 
time cauſed him t» be filent ; but at 
length, ſeeing that the King grew more 
and more perſuaded, of their being rival 
lovers, he was determined to confeſs the 

truth, 
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truth, and repoſe. a confidence in his 
ſovereign, by diſcovering his real paſ- | 
fron, and the loſs of the object who oc- 


caſioned it. 


A SHORT time after. Solon returned 
again to the iſland of Cyprus, and viſited 
Phalox:pe, whoſe health was greatly mend- 
ed. In ſpite of the joy theſe illuſtrious 
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friends felt, on ſeeing one another, each = 
perceived that ſomething hung heavy on if 
the heart of the other. — The Legiſlator BN 


of Athens, related to Philoxipe, that he 
had for many years concealed, ina ſfoli- _ 2 
tary place in the iſland of Cyprus, a \ 
legitimate daughter, whom he had en- | 
truſted to the care of anold man, named 
Cleanthes; and told the Prince, the rea- 
ſon of his acting with ſo much caution, 
was, from a prediction, which had been 
pronounced, that his daughter, would 
one day or other, give her hand to 
him who would become the tyrant of 
ATHENS * that he often came to 
Cyprus 


. 
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Cyprus to viſit his dear Policrite, but in 
this laſt journey he did not find her, nor 
could he get the leaſt intelligence where 
| ſhe was. Pfiloxipe was greatly aſtoniſh- 
ed, at what Solon had told him; and re- 
lated to Solon, in his turn, the cauſe of 
his affliction.— Solon was charmed with 
the virtue of his amiable daughter, not 


. . doubting but her flight aroſe, from the 


fear of being betrayed by Philoxipe, who, 
the might 1 imagine from his appearance, 
- viſited her with no honorable views.— 
As Solon infinitely eſteemed Phuloxtpe, 
he promiſed him, in caſe the gods re- 
ſtored to him his dear child, he ſhould 
be doubly bleſt in throwing her into the 
arms of a man, he ſo ardently loved. 


Ons day as theſe two noble friends 
were walking together, towards the tem- 
ple of Venus, built on the ſea- coaſt, they 
wandered out of the road, without per- 
ceiving it, till they found themſelves 

en among 


| I 

among the rocks, ſome of which were 
almoſt inacceſſible; but the proſpett was 
ſo romantic and agreeable, that it invited 
them to continue their walk, till curio- 


ſity tempted them to climb up, and look 


around, from whence they. diſcovered 
five or {ix tiſhermen's huts, built: near 
the ſea ſhore, at which they heard 


a great number of women's voices, 
who were crying and making horrid la- 


mentations; upon which, they advanced 


with the utmoſt precipitation, to offer 


their aſſiſtance, and to enquire the cauſe 
of the alarm ;—when, turning their 
eyes towards the fea ſide, they perceived 


Policrite alone in a little boat, without 


oars, or rudder, imploring the mercy 
of heaven, Philoxtpe ſeeing her in ſuch 
imminent danger, and not finding a 
boat to ſend off to her relief, threw him- 
ſelf into the water, and ſwam with in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, and was ſo fortunate 


as to catch hold of the boat, and bring 
Ne . 1 it 


"LJ 
it to the ſhore. Solon claſped him to his 


boſom, and beſtowing a thouſand care. 


ſes on his child's deliverer, returned with 
them to Paphos, where the marriage of 
Prince Philoxipe, and Policrite was cele- 
brated, on the ſame day vith that of the 
King and the Princeſs Aretaphile. 


2“ 


WnAr EVER merit there may be in 


the compoſition of romances,” one can- 


not but lament, that ſuch ſhining talents, 
ſhould not be more nobly employed. 
than by inventing mere improbabilities; 
for, when virtue 1s repreſented, to go 


beyond the general tract of human'nature, 


it defeats, in a great meaſure, the only 
end for which ſuch tales are invented. 
But we cannot quit Mademoiſelle de Scu- | 
deri, without giving the * hu- 
morous anecdote: 


THis lady and her brother being to- 


gether on a Journey, at a great diſtance 
from 


„ 
from Paris, fell into converſation one 
evening. at the auberge where they put 
up, about a romance they were com- 
poling, in which they had given their 
hero the name of Prince Mazare, Says 
Me. de Scuderi to her brother, What 
E ſhall we do 'vith the Prince Mazare ? 

is it not better that we ſhould make 
„ him fall by poiſon, rather than the 
« poniard?“ . It is not time yet, 
* (replied Monfieur de Scuderi when it 
is neceſſary for that buſineſs to be 
% done, we can diſpatch him with eaſe, 
“ but at preſent, we have not quite 
done with him.” Two merchants wha 
were in the next chamber, and had been 
| liſtening to the above converſation, con- 
cluded, that they had formed the deſign, 
of murdering ſome Prince, to whom they 
had given the feigned name of Mazare. 
They immediately acquainted their hoſt, 
and his wife, with their ſuſpicions, who 
were unanimouſly of opinion, that it was 
-K 2. © Y right 
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right to inform the Exempt of the Mare. 
chauſſee with what had paſſed. The of- 
ficer, who was rejoiced to have an occa. 
ſion of making a capture, or rather, an 
opportunity, of ſhewing his aſſiduity and 
diligence, went immediately, and with- 
out the leaſt ceremony, arreſted Monteur 
and M. de Scuderi, and conducted them 
with a good eſcort to the Conciergerie at 
Paris; — from whence, however, they 
not only obtained full liberty for them- 
ſelves, but alſo an unlimited right, and 
power of life or death, of all the Princes 
and Perſonages in their preſent, or any 
future romance they might happen to 


write“. 
MADAME 


This circumſtance of the arreſt reminds us of an ad- 
venture, which Moliere put in practice when he was at a 
great diſtance from Paris, and without money to conduct 
him to that city: He there fore folded up a little chalk in 
different papers, and wrote upon one, Poiſon for ilie King; 
upon another, For the Dauphin; — and ſo on, ſor many 
of the firſt * in the kingdom. Theſe powders 

| being 
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MADAME DE MOTTEVILLE, 


LF” GHTER of Pierre Bertaut, (a 


nobleman of Nozſy, and gentleman 


of the bed-chamber to the King) was. 


born in Normandy in 1615. This lady 
was remarkable, for the elegance of her 
perſon, her wit, and addreſs, which 


charmed all thoſe who converſed with | 
her. She was honored with the eſteem: 
and friendſhip of Ax NE of AvusTRIA ;.. 


but being involved in the ſame diſgrace, 
with the other favorites of that Princeſs, 
was. obliged to retire to her native 
country, Normandy, where ſhe married 
Nickolas Langlois, a nobleman. of Motte- 
vile, who lived but two years after their 


7x - © - _ 


being accidentally left out of his portmanteau, were perceiv- 


ed by the cautious hoſt, while Moliere was ſauntering about 
the town; and upon his return to. the auberge, he found 
what he wanted, a chaiſe provided, and a compamon to 
bear his expences to the capital. 
wit has been given to others, but as it tallies beſt with: 
Moliere's, native humour, we ſhall leave it with him. 


This piece of ready 
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marriage. When the Queen became 
Regent, ſhe recalled Madame de Motte- 
ville, and kept her always near her per- 
ſon. She was exceedingly attached to 
this Princeſs, and alſo, to Henrietta of 
F rance, Queen of England. She died 
at Paris, at the age of ſeventy-four. Her 
memoirs contain the moſt remarkable 
events, which happened at the court of 
ANNE of AUSTRIA, and are faithful 
pidures, of the actions, and ſentiments, 
of that Princeſs ;—but her ſtyle is, in 
general, prolix, and often very obſcure. 
She has introduced among her writings, 
an infinite number of moral reflections, 
many of which are trite and common. 

She was univerſally allowed, to be a 
woman of great learning, and obſerva- - 
tion. . The following account ſhe gives. 
of her illuſtrious miſtreſs, will be a ſuf- 
ficient proof of her diſcernment : 


ANNE 


( ay 


ANNE of AusTR1Aa, Infanta of Spain, 


was but fifteen, when ſhe was married to 
Louis the XIIIth, a King of the ſame 
tender age. They lived together, for 
ſome time, upon very civil terms ; but 
the ſuſpicious, and diſtruſtful temper of 
the young King, joined to the perſecu- 
tions of Cardinal Richlieu, (who hated 


the Queen) often cauſed much chagrin 


and affliction to that Princeſs. The 


death of the miniſter, was ſoon followed 


by that of his royal maſter, which leſt 


the Queen at liberty, and opened to her, 


an extenſive field to grandeur and glory. 


She was left the mother of two children 


Louis the XIVth, and Monfieur, his 
brother The beginning of her re- 
gency was happy, but it did not con- 
tinue long ſo. She choſe for her miniſ- 
ter Cardinal Mazarin, whom the de- 


ceaſed King, had recommended to her 


upon his death bed, who ſoon acquired 


. duch favor, and of courſe ſuch extenſive 
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power, that the courtiers looked upon 


him with much rancour, and more envy. 
The Duke of Beaufort, was the firſt, 
who openly teſtified his hatred to this 
miniſter ;_ and having been ſuſpetted of 
ſome deſigns againſt the Cardinal's life, 
he was arreſted, and baniſhed to Vincen- 


nes. This arbitrary ſtroke of royal po- 
wer, and againſt ſuch a man too, as the 
Duke of Beaufort, ſerved but to en- 
creaſe the number of the miniſter's ene- 
mies, and enrage the people, who were 
already diſpoſed to mutiny, on account 
of the keavy taxes, with which they were 
burdened and oppreſſed. A hatred was 
generally conceived, againſt the miniſ- 


ter and ſerved as a pretext, for the fury 


of the people ; the parliament was not. 


leſs irritated, they appointed twelve 


maſters of requeſts, to make remonſ- 


trances, and to hold, a court, in ſpite of 


the regency, who ſtrongly oppoſed 


it“. 


It 
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| | Brouſſel, one of the counſel, and 
ay appeared the moſt violent for the 
people, ceaſed not to declaim, againſt 
the Cardinal, and Queen Regent; 
in conſequence of which, he was ordered 
to be arreſted, with two or three more, 
of the moſt violent, in oppoſition, be- 

heving, by this ſtroke of authority, to | 
intimidate the parliament ; but ſo far 
from its having that effect, it enraged 
them more than ever; for the in- 
ſtant the people loſt ſight of their favo- 
rite Brouſſell, they run about the ſtreets 

vith the utmoſt fury, like mad men, 
crying out that they were all loſt, and 
nothing could ſatisfy them, but deliver- 
ing to them again their protector. They 
even chained up the ſtreets, and barri- 
caded every quarter of the city. As 
ſoon 


+ It is worth obſerving, that the actions of men, in 
all ages are the ſame, all that is written, all that is ſaid, 


and all that is done now, has been all done over and over, 
in former ages. 
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ſoon as the Queen was informed of this 
confuſion, ſhe ſent to Marechal de Meil- 


leraye to appeaſe the people, and to re- 


mind them of their duty ; upon. this, 
the rioters became more furious than 
ever, and pelted him with ſtones, at the 
ſame time, beſtowing a thouſand curſes 
and imprecations on the Queen, and 
her miniſter ; and all things threatened 
an open revolt, if Brouſſell was not im- 
mediately delivered up to them, which 
was accordingly done. But this con- 
deſcenſion of the court, ferved only. to 
embolden the parliament and the people; 


and things were puſhed on to ſuch ex- 


tremities, that the Queen determined to 
quit Paris, with all the royal family. 
The day after the Queen's departure, 
deſpair ſeized the minds of the people; 


they all appeared frantic, and nothing 


but confuſion was ſeen, throughout the 
city of Paris. The parliament, who 
expected the royal vengeance to fall 

heavily 
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heavily upon them, for their own ſe- 
curity and defence, ordered the Bour- 
geonſe to take up arms. In the mean 
time, they received orders from the * 
Queen to repair to Montargis, which 
they refuſed to obey, under pretence 
of ſome forms not being obſerved. — 
The Queen then forbad the neighbour- 
ing villages, to convey any ſort of pro- 
viſions into Paris. This conduct only 
made them hate the Cardinal, if poſſible, 
ten times more. The parliament, upon 
this, gave out a thundering arret, de- 
claring him an enemy, both to the 
King and ſtate, and enjoined, him to 
leave the kingdom in eight days.—Both 
parties, now exaſperated to the higheſt 
pitch, declared open war, and the Pa-. 
riſians, ſeconded by the Prince of Conti, 
(whom his ſiſter, the Ducheſs de Longue- 
ville, had excited to take up arms) and | 
by the Duke of Beaufort, ſworn enemy | 
to the Cardinal, atted in oppoſition to | 
0 the 
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the Prince of Conde, whe then favoured 


the court party. At length Mazarin 
had the addreſs, to conclude a treaty of 


peace with the Pariſians; the troubles 
began to ſubſide, and the Queen re- 


turned to Paris amidſt the joyful accla- 
mations of the people. But tranquility 
reigned only a ſhort time, for the Prince 
of Conde (who had been gained over by 
Madame de Longueville, and the reſt of 


the party that oppoſed the miniſter), was 


ſuſpected at court, and the Queen, ber⸗ 
ſuaded by the Cardinal, gave orders for 


this Prince to be arreſted, with his bro- 
ther the Prince of Conti, and the: Duke 


de Longueville. The time fixed on, to 
put this deſign in execution, was the 


hour in which they met in the council 
chamber. As ſoon as the Princes, Conde 
and Conti, and the Duke Longueville, 


entered the chamber, Guzlaut, captain 
of the guards, ſtepped up to the Prince 
of Conde, telling him in a low voice, 

that 


( 199 ) 


that he had received orders from the 
Queen, to arreſt both him and his bro- 
ther, and alſo the Duke de Longueville. 
| The Prince, with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
„nent, haſtily replied, * Me! Monfieur 
« Guilaut ? You arreſt me? Then mu- 
| ling ſome time, he ſaid, * In the name . 
„% God, go to the Queen, and tell her, I 
| do entreat the favor of ſpeaking to her.” 


: Guilaut replied, that he was ſure it 

„could be to no purpoſe, but would go 

: to ſatisfy. the Prince. As the Prince of 

r Conde was at ſome diſtance from the reſt 

1 of the company when Guzlaut ſpoke to 

e him, they were totally ignorant of what 
o nad paſſed; but as ſoon as Guilaut had 4 
e quitted the room, the Prince went up = 


;1 0 them with ſome agitation, and telling 
1; Jem the Queen's command, add: 


: i: 7 conſe eſs I am moſt exceedingly aſtoniſhed, 
* * that I, who have always ſerved the King 


ce with fidelity, and thought myſelf ſure * 
e, lle Cardinals friendſhip, ſhould be in- 
mm CCS 
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4 cluded in this rigorous order ;”-—then 
turning round to the Chancellor, beg. 
ged him to go to the Queen, and be. 
ſeech of her to grant his humble requeſt, 
in giving him an audience, and al 
defired the Count de Servien, to go and 
aſk the ſame favor of the Cardinal. The 
Chancellor went according to the 
Prince's defire, but did not return, 
neither did the Count, who was ſent to 
the Cardinal.— Mean while, Gualau 
came back from the Queen, who re- 
fuſed to ſee him, and inſiſted on her 
commands being put into execution im- 
mediately. To which the Prince of 
Condé replied, with great calmnel, 
Mell then, ſince it muſt be ſo, let us obey; 
«* but where is it you are to conduct us? J 
'* hope it will be into a warm climate. 
Guilaut anſwered, that his inſtruQtions 
were to conduct them to Vincennes ; to 
which the Prince replied, ſighing, Wel 
«© then, let us go.“ Then turning to- 
wards 


N 


E 
wards thoſe who were near him, with a 
countenance' the moſt ſerene and tran- 
quil, ſaluted them with great affection 
and politeneſs, praying them to remem- 
ber him, and not forget to teſtify, on 


all occaſions, how faithfully he had al- 


ways ſerved the King. In the mean 
time, Guilant returned, with Comings, 
his nephew, and twelve of the guards. 
—The Prince ſeeing them, with ſome 
emotion ſaid, © Comings, you are @ man 
« of honor, and a gentleman, have I nothing. 
* to fear? Comings, perceiving the 
Prince ſuſpected ſome deſign againſt his 
life, told him, that, on the word of a 
gentleman, he had nothing to fear from 
him ; that he had no other orders, but 
to conduct them to Vincennes. Upon this 
aſſurance, the Prince followed him with- 


out the leaſt heſitation, or ſeeming in- 


quictude, and ſuffered them to conduct 
lim in a coach, with the two other 


Princes, to the place of their deſtina- 


L 2 9 tion, 
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tion. Cardinal Mazarin, imagined this 
proceeding would put an end to the evil; 
which threatened the ſtate, (or rather 
thoſe which threatened him) but it only 
tended to make things worſe than ever, 
The nobles, the parliament, and the 
people, cryed out, with one voice, a- 
gainſt the detention of the princes, and 
the miniſter was compelled, to ſet them 
all at liberty. The Prince of Cond, 
who highly reſented this injurious treat- 
ment, and who feared new chains, fixed 
the ſtandard for a revolt, treated with 
the Spaniards, and even ventured to 
march againſt the King's troops in per. 
ſon.— The conqueror of Rocroz, and Fri. 
bourg, now carried arms againſt his on 
country. This war was fatal to Mazarin, 
— The parliament declared themſelves 
in favor of the Prince of Conde, and gave 
out an arret or proſcription, againſt the 
Cardinal, who now ſaw plainly that he 
mult yield, at leaſt for a time, there- 
fore 


(-#23 ) 


fore he prudently quitted the court, and 

ſoon after, the kingdom alſo, with all 
his family. But he was only an abſentee, 

- while the Queen had an opportunity of 


eſtabliſhing the royal authority. Sedi- 


tion ſoon after, ſeemed rather in its. 
decline, and the miniſter again returned, | 
more powerful and mighty than ever. 
he King was juſt out of his minori- 
ty, and gave the Cardinal, as much 
power as ever he had during the regency. 
The peace which the miniſter gave to 
France, by the marriage of the King 
with the Infanta of Spain, was the means 
| of fixing his own fortune, and reconcil- 
ing all parties. Some time after, the 
Queen mother, had. a cancer in her 
breaſt, which reduced her to the laſt ex- 
tremity. The operation which ſhe un- 
derwent, was the moſt grievous and 
painful, that can poſſibly be conceived. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe neither cryed out, nor 
made the leaſt complaint, or rſhewed, any 
L 3 1 
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ſigns of weakneſs; on the contrary, it 
made her more fervent in her prayers to 
God; and when ſhe was told it was ne- 
ceſſary to repeat the ſtroke of the laun- 
cet, ſhe cryed, Lord, Lord! let my 
5 ſufferings attone for my ſins; I ſuffer 
* it moſt willingly, O God! ſince it is 
„thy will.” The Biſhop of Auch, who 
attended as her confeſlor, ſaid every 


thing he could to comfort her, and 


quoted all thoſe parts of ſcripture which 
wereapplicable to her afflicting ſituation. 
After the Biſhop had prayed by her 
ſome time, and had returned thanks to 
God, for all the favors he had been 
pleaſed to beſtow on her during her life, 
ſhe exclaimed, with dying accents, ** Ah! 
it is truefir, He made me great, 
« but of what importance 1s that, to a 
future ſtate ? how inſignificant does 


4 every thing, I looked upon as glori- 


e 


© 


* ous heretofore, appear to me now! 
* how ſenſibly do 1 feel my on un- 
T1 « worthineſs!” 
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% worthinels ! 
Lord Montague, (who was lamenting the 
fad ſituation he ſaw his royal miſtreſs 
in, and from whom he was going for ever 


to be ſeparated) My Lord Montague 
* well knows, ſaid the Queen, what I 


* owe to God, and the grace and favors 
he has ſhewn me.” Thoſe who were 
preſent, did not comprehend all that 


was meant by theſe words. This Lord 
Montague was an 'Engliſh nobleman, 


and the Queen's favorite, who was then 


both a prieſt, and a devotee, and one 
who had the fortitude to reſiſt in his 


youth, the violence of a paſſion, with 


which he acquainted this Princeſs, whoſe 
After 


virtue was equal to her beauty. 
this humble declaration, the now- vir- 


tuous, and amiable Queen, with great 
difficulty, called for the croſs, and 
kiſſing it, ſoon after reſigned herſelf into- 


the arms of death. 
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As it is principally in the drawing up 
of charatters, that we judge of the 
ſpirit of an hiſtorian, we will give the 
portrait Madame de Motteville has drawn 
of Cardinal Mazarin. He was (ſays 


this celebrated writer) a man of great 
knowledge, clear capacity, and poſſeſ- 
ſed of wonderful ingenuity ; his great. 


eſt talent was, to miſlead, and amuſe 
thoſe! men, with whom he had any 


dealings, by a thouſand 'ambiguous 


and fallacious hopes. He did no ill, 


nor ſhewed any. reſentment to thoſe 
who diſpleaſed him, but through ne- 
ceſſity. He ſtudied, and well knew 
the art of pleaſing.— His manners 
were engaging, with a good addreſs. 


lle always affected gentleneſs of 
manners, but more particularly, to- 


wards thoſe, whom he found chagrin- 


ed and: diſappointed of benefits and 


favors, which they had reaſon to ex- 
pett from his hands. He neither eſ- 
A teemed. 
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© teemed great virtues, nor . great 
vices. He wiſhed to be thought a 
* man who poſſeſſed Chriſtian virtues, 
though he made no profeſſion of 
t piety,—He was avaricious, naturally 

« diftruſtful, and one of his particular 
cares as, to obſerve and ſtudy men, 
that he might, for his own ſecurity, 
be able to guard againſt their attacks 
and intrigues. He pretended to fear 
nothing, and to deſpiſe the advice his 
friends gave him, in regard to the 
ſafety of his own perſon ; although, 
* it was well known, his own welfare, 
e and ſecurity, were his principal ob- 
+ jects. In ſhort, after all, Mazarin was 
not worſe than men are, and muſt be, 
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f in his ſtation; for . Madame de Motte- 
f ** ville lays, it is impoſſible for a great 
© miniſter, to have either private reli- 
gion, public virtue, humanity, or 
Z % morality.”* Madame 
d * She only alludes to French miniſters we hope, or that 


it does not extend to /ittle miniſters. 
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Madame de Motteville has inſerted alſe. 


in her memoirs, an account of the vio- 
lent death of Charles the Iſt, King of 
England, whoſe fate and misfortunes ſhe 
very feelingly laments.—At the ſame 
time that we honor her for her humanity, 
we cannot help ſaying ſhe ſeemed to have 
greatly miſconceived the matter. She 
felt deeply for a deluded, and ill-ad- 
viſed individual, forgetting that he had 
violated his coronation oath, impoſed 
taxes unconſtitutionally, upon millions 
of people, and was aiming at a power 


over free-born Britons, which, till his 


days, no King ever dared to attempt, 
and which, it is hoped, no future King 
will be hardy enough ever to attempt 
again. Kings are appointed to give 
ſanQtion to the laws, for the good of the 
people, who make him their protector. 
They make him ſo, not for his, but for 
THEIR ſake; and when Kings forget 
their ſubjetts welfare, it muſt ariſe from 

A 
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a miſtaken notion reſpecting their own. 
We will conclude with giving a few 
of Madame de Motteville's moral reflec- 
tions, though there will not be found 

much novelty in them. 5 


b 


Wx hate much more thoſe enemies 

* who- were once our friends, than 

 ** thoſe who have alway s been indiffe- 
rent to us.” 


„ A HUSBAND'S will (fo it be accom- 
** panied with reaſon) ought to be a law 
to a virtuous wife, which ſhe ſhould 
+ obſerve and receive with ſubmiſſion.” 


Tu defire and hope of receiving 
e favors, and benefits, enables men to 
bear with treachery from enemies, 
„ mean adulation from flatterers, and 
trouble and mortifications, that are 
„ continually met with in the cabinet 
. Princes.“ 

* WomMEN 


— 


« Women are generally the firſt 


© cauſes of the ſubverſion of ſtates; and 


the wars that ruin kingdoms, and em- 
pires, have chiefly ariſen, either 
from the effects of their beauty, 
their malice, or their pride.” 


„Tus cabinets of Kings, are. the 
theatres, on which are continually 
ated, the ſcenes which employ the 
minds of all the world. Some are 
imply comic, ſome very tragic, but 
the greateſt events, are generally pro- 
*© duced, by the moſt trifling cauſes.”* 

; AN- 


* A few thoaſand pounds of tea thrown into the ſea, 
by a rtotous mob at Boſton, has cauſed twenty millions 
of money, and twenty thouſand men's lives, to be 
thrown after it, and that too without effect. The late 


war with France, was the war of Madame Pampadour, 


ſhe found that her power with the King was failing, and 
that ſhe could not ſupport it much longer, without in- 
volving him in a war with England, the preſent war 
with France is the war of L. N. and the influence of 
the Crown, in direct oppoſition to the ſenſe of all unin- 
tereſled men, and real friends to their country. 
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Avro IN Ern - BOURIGN ON, 


> ORN « at Liſe in F landers, in 11616. 
Never did any one ſuffer more 
ation than this lady, although ſhe 
led an exemplary life, and had no other 
view, but to live according to the ſtricteſt 
and moſt rigid rules of Chriſtian piety. 
The account that is given of this extra- 
ordinary perſon, from her earlieſt in- 
fancy, is very remarkable. For it is 
faid, that before ſhe was five years of 
age, ſhe would often diſpute, to the. a- 
ſtoniſnment of thoſe about her, on reli- 
gious matters; and aſked, if there were 
any people who lived according. to the 
precepts of Jeſus Chriſt? beinganſwered, 
that all true Chriſtians did, ſhe demand- 
ed where they lived? being told that 
they were all Chriſtians who were about 
her, ſhe ſeemed much diſſatisfied, and 
would not believe them, but cryed to, 
Vol. I. M | a be 
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be taken among true Chriſtians, and ſuch 
as lived exactly as Chriſt did, when he 
was upon earth; © for, ſaid the child, 
* HE was miſerable and poor, and you 
delight in pleaſure and riches; HE 
was meek and humble, you are proud 
and paſſionate ; therefore you are 
* not the true Chriſtians that I mean.” 
But finding ſhe was laughed at for talk- 
ing in this manner, ſhe r filent 
upon thoſe ſubjetts, but refuſed to play, 
as other children did of the ſame age, 
and would even inflict on herſelf ſome 
ſeverities, and often abſtain from food; 
but neither threats, nor promiſes, could 
induce the child to depart from this 
humour. When ſhe grew older, ſhe 
expreſſed a great diſlike to matrimony, 
and at the age of eighteen, determined 
to retire from the world ; for which pur- 
pole, ſhe diſguiſed herſelf in the habit 
of an hermit, with intention of living in 
the deſerts; but was ſtopped in her pil- 
grimage 
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grimage at Cambray, where ſhe was ob- 


liged to diſcover her ſex and condition. 
The Archbiſhop was ftruck with her 


pious reſolution, and accordingly grant- 


ed her a retreat, where ſhe lived with 


ſome other young women, who were 


equally deſirous of retirement, and of 


living, in all reſpects, conformable to 


the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt. The je- 
ſuits highly diſapproved of this project, 
and endeavoured to oppoſe it.—She 
then ſhut herſelf up in her chamber for 


four years, where ſhe employed her 
time in prayer, and repentance, practiſ- 
ing abſtinence and mortifications, and 
ſtrictly adhering to the moſt rigid duties 


(according to her idea) of a true Chri- 


ſtian. After the death of her parents, 


ſhe employed all the wealth they left 


her, which was conſiderable, to chari- 


table purpoſes; and erefted an hoſpital, 
conſiſting of twenty or thirty houſes, on 


her own manor. She allo maintained 
5” MS 5 fifty 


( 


fifty young girls, whom ſhe inſtructed 
herſelf in every Chriſtian duty, and 
ſpent above nine years, in acts of de- 
votion and charity, but not vithout 
much perſecution and trouble, which 
obliged her to ſeek for ſome other re- 
treat; nevertheleſs, her enemies would 
never let her be at reſt, but purſued her, 
till they had exhauſted both her ſpirits 
and her purſe. Many learned and 
pious perſons took her part, particularly 
the Superior of the Malines, a theologi- 
an, who had been ſecretary to the cele- 
brated Cornelius Fanſenius; he employ- 
ed Mademoiſelle Bourignon, to write her 
own ſentiments, touching particular 
matters, in, religion. She then compoſed 
three volumes, intitled, La Lumiere du 
Monde, which work 1s eſteemed the beft 
of all her writings, though ſhe wrote 
Many others on religious ſubjeRts. Theſe 
produttions, occaſioned great diſcontent 
between the Jeſuits, and the party of 
| EKeligious 
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| en who protefted her; theſe 
diſputes ran ſo high, and created ſo 

much animoſity, between the different 
parties, that ſhe was at length equally 
perſecuted by both, and therefore was 
obliged to find ſhelter at Hambourg, 
where ſhe fell ill, and died at the age 
of ſixty- four. Her Traites de la ſolide. 
Vertu, and Avis Salutaires, are written 
with ſuch a ſtrain of Chriſtian: piety, 
that they cannot fail meeting with the 
approbation of all good men; and are 
a. convincing proof, that her perſecutors 
were enemies, whoſe real motives aroſe, 


not from heavenly, .but wordly prejudices... 
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NINON L'ENCLOS. 


HIS lady, ſo juſtly celebrated for 

the brilliancy of her wit, fine taſte, 
and found philoſophy, correſponded 
with moſt of the beaux eſprits of her 
time ; among whom ſhe was particularly 
noticed by VoLTaire, who gives the 
following account of this famous Courti- 
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CIA pIN Al Richlicu RY he) oflefſed 
her firſt favors, and ſhe, the loft of 
that great miniſter ; but the Cardinal 
was the only one, to whom ſhe ever 
granted her favors, without conſult- 
ing her own inclination. She was be- 
tween. ſixteen and ſeventeen, when firſt 
that miniſter was captivated with her 
charms. Her father was by profeſſion 
a luteniſt, but did not acquire any thing 
conſiderable by his talents; his daugh- 
ter's however, made Monſieur L Enclos 
ample 


((r 


ample amends, for the Cardinal 
ſettled on her a penſion of two thou- 


fand livres, which was no ſmall ſum at 
time; and though ſhe gave rather a 
looſe to atts of gallantry, ſhe was never 


looked upon in France, as a common 


Courtifane*. Whatever foibles and vices 


might be imputed to this lady, that of 


avarice, bore-no part of her character. 
She was addrefled by men of the higheſt 
rank, who were not always made happy; 


for her heart always determined her 
choice, and it,was with much difficulty, 
that ſhe could be prevailed upon, to ac- 
cept of preſents, even from her greateſt 
favorites. In the beginning of Ax NE of 


AvsTRIa's regency, a quarrel happen- 


ed between two of her lovers, of great 
rank, which induced ſome perſons about 


** court, to een the "OO to put 


her. 


* Mademoiſelle I Enclos, according to Voltaire, had 
then that * of extraordinary chaſtene/s which . 5 


Lyde had. 
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her in a convent. When MNinon. was 
told of it, ſhe replied, that ſhe ſhould 
be very well contented, provided her 
Majeſty placed her in a convent of Corde-- 
lieren. Being told that Les files repentiest 
would be a proper place for the Queen 
to ſend her to, ſhe anſwered, *© That 
e will not be juſt; for I am neither a maid, 
nor do I repent.” However the Queen, 
who was remarkably. indulgent, ſuffered. 
Ninon to enjoy her liberty, and live ac- 
cording to her own fancy. She had of- 
ten concerts at her houſe, to which ſome 
of the firſt perſons in the kingdom re- 
ſorted. Her beauty, and muſical ta- 
lents, (for ſhe excelled both on the lute 
and harpſichord) made her houſe the 
rendezvous, of all who had either taſte, 
or ſentiment. Hughens, the Dutch phi- 
loſopher, (who diſcovered when he was 
in France one of the moons of Saturn) 
became. 


A monaſtery for men, + The repenting maids, . 
a:nunnery in France. | $4 
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| became ſo enamoured at. ede 
2 Enclos, that he found it more de- 
lightful to obſerve her beauties, and 


watch the motion of her lovely eyes, =. 
than the twinkling ſtars of heaven. In | 
one moment the irreſiſtable [charms of 


Ninon, metamorphoſed this great ma- 
thematician, into an aſſiduous and ab- | \ 
ject Var, as well as a poet. 


Taz greateſt wits in the kingdom, 
and the beſt: company, uſed conſtantly 


: to aſſemble, and often ſup at the houſe 13 
N of the lovely Ninon; and, as ſhe was not 
rich, ſhe permitted each to bring their g> 
own diſh*. Among thoſe who obtained | S. 
this favour was St. Evremont, who was 3-1-8 
; not the leaſt, in the good graces of this \ 
irreſiſtable charmer. Her lovers were 
: ſeldom, if ever, inconſtant ; but on the 
3 contrary, N , | 
. It is no uncommon thing in France, where the 1 
parties are intimate, to carry their own foularde to each | * 1 [ 
. others houſes, for their petit ſoupe. 4 1 
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„ 
contrary, they had much to complain 
of on her part: for they no ſooner 
thought themſelves happy in her affec- 
tion, than ſhe quitted them, without 
any viſible cauſe, or quarrel ; but ſtill 
remained moſt fiedfaſtly their friend. — 
She ſoon became as remarkable for her 
philoſophical knowledge, as for her 
beauty, and acquired the name of Ia 


| Moderne Leontium. For her philoſophy 


was ſaid to be true, ſteady; and invari- 
able. At the age of twenty-two, ſhe 


had a fit of illneſs, from which there 


were but little hopes of her recovery. 


Her friends deplored her fate, that ſhe 


Thould be ſnatched from them, in the 
prime of her youth and beauty; Ab! 
* (faid ſhe) je ne laiſſe au monde que des 
mourans. It ſeems to me (ſays Voltaire 
that theſe words are philoſophical; and 
ſhe well deſerves the four verſes that St. 


Evremond wrote at the bottom of her 


picture, and which are better known 
Es than 


ER. A, 2 
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than all the others: written by that au- 
thor. 
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& Lindulgente & ta nature, 
A forme le cœur de An 
De la volupte Epicure, | 

8 Bb de 1a vertu de Caton.“ 


Ið effe ſhe-was worthy of this elogy. 
Her only prayer to God was, Mon 
Dieu, faites de moi un ſionnéte homme, 
enen faites jamais une honnete femme. 

Her wit, and talents, gained her ſuch 
univerſal reputation, that when QuEE& 
»-CarisSTINA came to France in 1634. 
the did Ninon the honor of paying her a 
viſit, at a ſmall. houſe ſhe then had in 
the country. Mademoiſelle d Aubignee 

(afterwards Madame de Maintenon) was 

greatly attached to her; and, at the 

time ſhe was about marrying Scarron, 
| ſhe experienced the greateſt friendſhip 
from Ninon, and they lived together, for 

a long while, on the moſt friendly 

terms; but what is moſt extraordinary, 
| | | as. 
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as well as à convincing proof, of the 
affectionate union, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe two ladies, is, their eſteem 
for each other was not leſſened, even 


by a circumſtance which never, before. 


or ſince, failed of ſetting all other fe- 
males together by the ears; for Mon- 
ſceur de Villarſau quitted Madame de 
Maintenon, and attached himſelf to M- 
non, who had afterwards two children 
by this gentleman, which were, for par- 


ticular reaſons, ſeparated from their 


mother ſoon after their birth —A,moi 
ſingular and fatal event happened to 


the eldeſt :- He was totally ignorant 


who his parents were, but was brought 
up, and educated in the beſt manner. 
At the age of nineteen, he was intro- 
duced to Mademoiſelle de L' Enclos, with 
whom he unfortunately became moſt 
violently enamoured. One evening 


when ſhe ſupped with the Marechal de 


la Ferte, the Abbe de Chateau-neuf, and 
ſome 


4 188 ) 
ſome other perſons of diſtinction, at a 
public place of entertainment, ſhe was 


met alone in the garden by her ſon, 
who made fo paſſionate a declaration 
of his love, and was withal ſo very ur- 


gent, that Mademoiſelle de L Enclos was 


obliged to declare, how nearly they 


were already connetted. —Gnet, ſhame, 


and aſtoniſhment, ſeized the young man! 


he run to his horſe, (which was at the 
garden gate) and taking a piſtol from 
his ſaddle, inſtantly put an end to his 
life. A proof that he did not poſleſs 


quite ſo much philoſophy as his mother. 


Her other ſon, named Boiſſiere, died in 


1723, at Rochelle, where he was com- 
miſſary of marines.—The tragical death 
of the eldeſt, made Mademoiſelle de IL. 


Enclos for a while a little more ſerious, 
but did not hinder her receiving other 


lovers, and giving a looſe (as uſual) to 


her turn for gallantry. She regarded 


the paſſion of love, merely as a plea- 
Vol. I. * 2 ture, 
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ſure, in which the parties were free 


from any reſtraint or duty; but ſhe 
conſidered friendſhip, as one of the 


moſt ſacred ties of human nature. She 


loved for many years the Marquis de 
Scvignẽ, (ſon of the celebrated Madame 
de Scuignẽ, whoſe letters are ſo juſtly 


admired) and preferred him to the 


Marechal de Choiſeul. This Marechal 
being one day with Ninon, enumerating 


all his good qualities, by way of recom- 
mending himſelf to her, ſhe ſcornfully 
turned from him, repeating this verſe 
of CorNEILLE, ©* O Ciel] que de ver- 

„ tus vous me faites hair” i. e. 0 


 & heaven! how many virtues, do you 
© make me hate!” Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
was herſelf a perſon who poſſeſſed ſome 


virtues, taking the word in its true 


ſenſe ; and thoſe virtues, entitled her to 
the name of La belle gardeuſſe de caſſette, 
the beautiful guardian of the caſke!; 
| occaſioned by the following incident: 


Monſreur 
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| Moor de Gourville, having killed; in a 
duel, one of the moſt conſiderable men 
in France, fled for fear of being hanged 
in perſon, as he afterwards was in effigy. 
He left two caſkets full of money and 
jewels, in France, to a great amount; 
one of which he gave to the care of 
Mademoiſelle de L' Enclos, and the other 
a falſe devotee. At his return, he 
found the caſket which: he gave to Mi- 
non, in the ſame condition he left it in, 
and even of more worth, as the ſpecie 
» was augmented in value ſince that time; 
and Monſieur de Gourville inſiſted upon 
) WI it, that ſhe was intitled to the overplus, 
1 but-ſhe could not be prevailed upon to 
d accept of it, nor even the moſt trifling 
e acknowledgment for her care and fide- 
lity. The devotee, took care of his de- 
polit in another | manner. He ſaid he 
had employed it in works of charity, 
and told Monſieur de Gourville, that he 
had preferred the good of his ſoul, to 
N 2 the 


. 
the preſervation of that which would 
certainly have damned it. 


Tx latter end of Mademoiſelle de L 
Enclos's life does not offer any thing very 
intereſting®*. Except ſome lovers, a few | 
friends, a ſedentry life, much reading, 
and agreeable ſuppers. But we muſt 
not forget to obſerve, that when Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur and power, 
ſhe did not overlook her friend Mon, 
for ſhe informed | her, that if ſhe 
would become honnette, and think 
ſerioufly of a future ſtate, that ſhe would 
take her into favour, and increaſe her 
fortune; Mademoiſelle de L' Enclos re- 
| _— that 20 neither wanted ens nor 


3b e 


* It is remarkable, and ought not to be overlooked, 
that the end of moſt women of this kind is miſerable, 
Conſtantia Philips, who made as much noiſe in Eng- 
land, as Ninon did in France, died miſerable in Ja- 
maica, without a friend to cloſe her eyes, nor did a ſin- 
gle FO: follow her to the grave, 
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a maſk, but was ſatisfied with the con- 

yerſation of a few friends, and the en- 
joyment of an income of ſeven or 
eight thouſand livres, (which was as much 
as fourteen thouſand at preſent) and 
would not have changed condition even 
with Madame de Maintenon herſelf, un- 
der that conſtraint; which her ſituation 
made neceſſary. Happy. with her old. 
friends, ſhe never complained of her 


condition, whilſt Madame de Maintenon, 

ſometimes lamented, and grew diſſatis- 

fied with hers. Vinon never could bear 
ebriety in men, no uncommon vice in 
3 thoſe days. Chapelle, who was but ſel- 
dom ſober, fhe endeavoured to reſtrain: 
from that only blemiſh in his character 
but finding him incorrigible, ſhe forbad 
r him her houſe; for which he became 

her inveterate enemy, and ſwore that : 
1 he would not go to bed, for one whole 
le, month without getting drunk, and writ- 
8 ing a ſong to deride her. He was as 


Ja- | N 3 | good 


(636 
good ME? word, and ſent her the fol- 


oy INTE ſonnet. eh 4% 1017 
Tt I er 
118 n pe fun pas qu'on ohtohoe,” | 
Si toujours elle raiſonne 
De la ſublime vertu, | 
Dont Platon fut revetu 
. 
Elle doit arm. 
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On bs of which ſhe _ replied, 
that ſhe would prefer a night's lodging 
wh Sh than er * 
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Tones the end of her life, her 
Ts. being the receptacle of men of 
ſcience, and philoſophy, it was 
alle the little Hitel de Rambouillet, and 
became a houſe of ſuch reputation, that 
people of the firſt condition were happy 

to introduce their ſons to her aſſemblies, 
as to a ſchool, to qualify them to make 
a figure in the great world, where 
os Sr 1 men 


* 
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men of genius, could not fail of acquir- 
ing les agremens, as well as thoſe more 
ſolid advantages, in an aſſembly, com- 
poſed of GREAT cou Ax x, as well as 
good company. Remond, who pretend- 
ed to be a great Platoni l. and who 
really poſſeſſed ſingular merit, boaſted” 


that he owed all his knowledge to Made- 


moi elle de EEnclos. It was upon Remond” 
that arch e made the ene bumo- 


IF 


rous WILEY . en 8 


De Monſicur Rimond, veel port ES po 


463; Hu a tout- a · fait Pair un harang ſoret. 


II rime, il cabale, -— 

Eſt homme de cour, 

Be croit un candale, 

Se dit un ſaucour. 

Il paſſe en ſcience 
EE . Socrate & Platon; 
| _ Cependant il danſe 

Tout comme Balon. 

De Monſieur Rèmond, vorci le portrait, 
It a tout-à- fait Paie d'un harang, ſoret. 


WEN Mademoiſelle de L'Enclos was 
wold, that Remond. boaſted every where 
. 2 that: 


© ON 
that ſhe had formed him, he Pi. 


3 * 3 \ 


me himſelf pens be Poor yon oh man. . 


Tu Abbe de Chateau-neuf (ſays Vol- 
taire) preſented. me to this lady when I 
was very young, not being more than. 
thirteen. I had then made ſome verſes, 
which were well enough for my age. 
Mademoiſelle de L Enclos, was. formerly. 
acquainted with my mother, . who was 
an intimate friend of the Abbe de Chdleau- 
neuf, the maſter of Ninon's houſe; for 
it was he who. finiſhed the aniorous; 
hiſtory, of this extraordinary perſon, 
and whoſe happineſs, ſhe put off, till ſhe 
. had compleated her ſeventieth year. 
For ſhe found him one of thoſe ſort of 
men, who did not want the attractions 
| of youth to create paſſion; the; charms 
he found in the ſociety of Mademoiſelle 
de L Enclos, had an effect upon him, 
equal to thoſe of beauty in others. After 
+ | having, 


4 
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| : having made him languiſh for a conſide- 


able time, the Abbe aſked her why ſhe 


was ſo rigorous? ſhe replied, that ſhe 


waited for her birth- day, pour ce beau 
gala; for on this day, ſaid ſhe, I am 
preciſely ſeventy years old! But ſhe 
did not proceed in theſe kind of plea- 


ſantries long; the Abbe, however, con- 


tinued ever after, her moſt intimate 
friend. For my own part, (continues 


Voltaire) 1 was preſented a little too 


late, for ſhe was then eighty-five. She 


obligingly bequeathed me, however, by . 


her will, two thouſand livres to purehaſe 
books, and her death happened, very 
ſoon after my vifit. The Abbe Tetu, 


vhom they called Tu, Tuis-toi, (to dif- 
tinguiſh him from another of the ſame. 


name) become a devot 4 la mode, after 


having been for a long time, a great 
_ debauchte, and was ambitious of convert- 
ing Mademoiſelle de L Enclos in her latter 


days. He believed (ſaid ſhe) that 
66 this 


( * ) | 


e this would do him honor, or that the 


King would give him an abbey; but, 
© ſaid ſhe, if he does not make his for- 


* 


tune, but through my ſoul, he will 


run a riſk of dying without a bene- 
6 # "oy There are a few letters of Ma- | 


| demoiſelle de L' Enclos extant, ſome of 


which are printed in St. Evremond's 


collection. The Abbe de Chateau-neuf 


had a great many in his poſſeſſion, but 


when he was dying, he ordered all his 


papers to be burnt.—A few years ago, 
ſays Voltaire, were printed, ſome letters 
under the name of Mademoiſelle de I. 


Enclos, which is nearly what is done in 


certain provinces, where. they ſell Or- 


leans, wine, for Burgundy. If ſhe had 
had the misfortune, to have been the 
real author of them, it would not have 
been worth while to have troubled our- 
ſelves about what regarded her. 


Tuus much for Monſecur Voltaire's 
account of this celebrated lady. But 
we 


„„ 
ve muſt not quit her, without menti- 
oning what other hiſtorians have ſaid, 
as they differ in many points from the 
account we have juſt recited: Ninon 
(ſays another writer) was born at Paris 
the fifteenth of May 1616; ſhe was the 
only daughter of Monfieur de L' Enclos, 
a gentleman of Touraine, who was high- 
ly reſpetted. Her mother was deſcend- © 
ed from the illuſtrious family of Raconis, 
in Orleans. ' Beauty, wit, and a moſt en- 
chanting figure, ſhe received from na- 
ture; and Monſieur de L' Enclos did not 
neglect, to add all the aſſiſtance in his 
power, to accompliſh her perſon, and 
: cultivate her mind. For which purpoſe, 
he made her employ a great part cf 
her time, in reading the beſt authors. 
She played very finely on the lute, / 
' which cauſed it to be ſaid, that Ninon 
was the daughter of a luteniſt. He 
taught her himſelf to touch that inſtru- 
| ment, which ſhe did in ſuch perfection, 
| Font that 


[ 


l ) 


that this talent, was reckoned among 
the number of her other perfections. 
As he was a man of pleaſure, he did 
not fail to inſpire her with the ſame 
taſte; but he did not omit, nevertheleſs, 
to give her leſſons of probity and ho- 
nor. Madame de L' Enclos, her mother, 
endeavoured in vain, both by her coun- 
ſels and example, to correct an educa- 
tion, which appeared to her profane, 
being a woman of great piety, whoſe 
life was exemplary. She carefully 
took her every day to veſpers, and to a 
ſermon; but Nznon, took (clandeſtinely) 
ſome agreeable book to church, to di- 
vert the time ſhe was obliged to ſpend 
there. At the age of fourteen, ſhe loſt 

her mother, and her father died about 

a year after, He endeavoured to ap- 
pear as great a philoſopher at his death, 
as he believed himſelf to be while in 
health. Draw near, Ninon; (ſaid he 
++ to his daughter) you ſee, my dear 
| child 


* 
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« child, all that remains for me, is, 
« the ſad remembrance of the pleaſures: 
„ which I am now going to quit; the 
+ poſſeſſion of them has not been of 
long continuance, which is the only 
„ thing whereof I have reaſon to 
by complain of nature. hut, alas! 


my regrets are uſeleſs and vain! you, 


« who will ſurvive me, muſt make the 


# beſt of your precious time be 


* never ſcrupulous of the number, but 
„ always of the choice of your plea- 
% ſures.” This advice was ſo conform- 
able to the taſte of Manon for her future 
conduct, that ſhe did not fail putting it 
in practice as ſoon as it was in her power. 


She began to arrange her little patri- 


mony, with an qconomy, which was 
aſtoniſhing for a girl of her age. Which 
wasnot ſo conſiderable, as it would have 
been, if her father had not conſumed a. 
creat part of it by bis irregular life and 
purſuit of pleaſures.— She put what re- 
i  --* © mained 
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mained, in the funds perdu, by which 
means, ſhe ſecured to herſelf a genteel 
maintenance. One of her motives too, 
for placing out her fortune in this man- 
ner, was, the reſolution ſhe had made 
never to marry. She loved her liberty 
too well, to think of entering into ſuch 
an engagement.—The example, and leſ- 
{ons of her father, were always in her 
thoughts. She knew how impatiently 
he had ſubmitted to the yoke of matri- 
mony, and had more than once, hinted 
to his daughter, the plan of life, he 
wiſhed her to purſue, a plan from which, 
ſhe did not depart one tittle.— One 
of her firſt lovers was the Count de Co- 
ligny, the laſt of that illuſtrious houſe. 
He was a Proteſtant, and they pretend 
that Ninon greatly contributed to make 
him abjure Calviniſm. But their ten- 
derneſs, ſoon grew into friendſhip. The 
Count had many ſucceſſors, among whom 
was the Marquis de Villarceaux, whom ſhe 

loved 


. 
loved paſſionately. Madame de Villarce- 
aux, was outrageous whenever ſhe heard 
the name of Ninon mentioned, even 
after the death of the Marquis; for one 
day, when ſhe had a great deal of com- 
pany, they aſked to ſee her ſon. Who 
appeared, accompanied by his. tutor. 


After receiving many encomiums, and 


compliments from the company, his mo- 
ther, willing to juſtify their praiſe, de- 
| fired the preceptor to interrogate his pu- 
pil on the laſt leſſon which he had learnt. 


„ Allons, Monfieur le Marquis, (ſaid the 
grave pedagogue) Quem habuit ſucceſ- 


* forum Belus Re Aſſyriorum?” Ninum, 
replied the young Marquis. Madame 
de Villarceauæ, ſtruck with the reſem- 
blance between the words NMinum, and 


that of Ninon, grew fo exceedingly an- 


gry, that ſhe could not contain her re- 
ſentment, and cryed out, There! 


* what fine inſtructions you give my ſon! 


e that he ſhould be thus entertained, 
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* with the follies of his father.” The 
poor preceptor had much to do, to per- 
ſuade her that fothing was meant, by 
that expreſſion, which could pofſibly 
give offence; but he could ſcarce ap- 
peaſe her.— This ſcene was too ridicu- 
lous, not to ſpread immediately through 
the town, and ↄf courſe reached the 
cars of Ninon, to whom it became no 
fmall matter of ridicule. The Marquis 
de Sevigne, no ſooner preſented himſelf 
to Ninon but was received, and wWas 
ſome time ĩn favor; but à little infide- 
lity on his part, cauſed her to forbid 
him her houſe. But he aſked' pardon 
with ſuch z an air of true repentance, and 
promiſed ſo lier Greta tranſgreſs 
again, "that he was forgiven; ' upon con- 
dition of never ſeeing more La Champ- 
Mele, the obje& of his love, but to give 
up all che letters which he had received, 
from that celebrated comedian. Aa- 
dame de Sevigne, to whom her ſon had 

| Re >. elated 


related this affair, and at what price he 
had obtained grace, expreſſed herſelf 


with great indignation at ſo diſhonour- 
able a proceeding ; upon which, the 
Marquis run to Ninon, and partly by 


force, and addreſs, obtained (ſays the 


Marchioneſs) all the letters of that poor 


devil, which were immediately burnt. 
he liſt of Vinon's lovers did not finiſh. 


here; for beſide thoſe already mention- 
ed, ſhe had in her train the great Prince 
of Conde, the Duke of Rochęſoucault, the 
Count de St. Pol, (ſince created Duke 
de Longueville) the Marſhal d Albret, the 
the Count d' Eſtrèes, L Abbe Deffiat, the 
the Marquis de Gerſey, Mon ſieur de Gour- 
ville, the famous Jean Bannier, (related 
to the King of Sweden) and the Count 
de Choiſeul, (ſince Marſhal of France). 
who ſaw a rival preferred to him which 
he little dreamed of; this was Pecourt, 
the celebrated dancer of that time, who. 
frequently viſited Ninon. One day, 

oo 0 the. 
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me Count de Choi ſeul finding bim with 
her, and obſerving that Pecourt, had on 
a ſuit of cloaths, which had ſome re- 
ſemblance to a military uniform; — 
Tome ironical' difcourſe) aſked him, 

a tone of raillery, in what col he "_ 
ed ?—Pecourt replied, : with great haugh- 
_ I command that corps, Sir, ſaid 
5 1 in which hs have en a ws | time.” 


9 1 eee Vendithe, was alſo 
mitten with the charms of Ninon, and 
ceaſed not to perſecute her with his 
paſſion.— This impetuous lover, com- 
plained bitterly to Minon of the prefer- 
ence ſhe gave to his rivals, who; ſo far 
from being touched with his reproaches, 
gave encouragement to others, as if 
ſhe did it to torment him the more; 
which cauſed the Prior ſo much mortifi- 
cation and deſpair, that he quitted her 
apartment with the utmoſt fury, at the 
_ time threw down” a billet upon her 

__rollet, 


( ps 
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toilet, which contained the following 
lines: "el He „7 "2s 


5 . , ©. "1 
& 


3 Indigne de mes feux, indigne de mes slames, 
TIN Je renounce ſans 18 55 I tes foibles appas. 
555 Mon amour te pretoit des en ; 


. *. 'Z 
n man eee inn 


Ninon little regarded! the poor Prior's 
reſentment, and took no other notice, 
than anſwering him W vith. theſe four 


verſes i upon the lame rhimes S: — . 
$S + 147 2 7 1 


313 6d iaſeligtle A tes feux, inſenſible à tes larmes, 8 
je te vis renoncer a mes foibles appas. 

. Mais fi Pamour prete des charmes, 

1 Pourquoi n en empruntois-tu * ** 


l , + i 


"Nix ON had, in the courſe of her gal- 
lantries, as we mentioned before, two 
children, (but not, as Voltaire ſays, both 
by the Marquis de Villarceaus). The 
firſt child, occaſioned a great diſpute 
between the Count de Eftries, and the 
Abbe Deffiat, who both claimed the honor 
of being the father. This quarrel ferved* 

but 


( 28 1. 
but to amuſe Ninon, who was not more 
certain, than they were, to whom the 
child really belonged ; and therefore 
would not run the riſque of deciding it. 
After the conteſt had become very high, 
the two rivals took each of them a dice- 
box, and were determined that the caſt 
of the die, ſhould terminate this affair. 
The die gave it in favor of the Count 
d Eſertes, who ſoon after became Mar- 
ſhal of France, and Vice-Admiral; he 
therefore provided for his ſon, in the 
marine ſervice, and was very attentive 
to both his education and fortune. Wi- 
non began now, to be as much celebrat- 
ed for ber philoſophy, as ſhe had been 
for her gallantry, and from being called 
Ninon galante, acquired that of Ninon 
 philoſophe. Upon this reformation, the 
familiar epithet of Ninon was laid aſide, 
and was never mentioned after, but 
under the more reſpectable name of 
Mademoiſelle de L Enclos. She purchaſed 


a. 
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a houſe in that part of Paris, called La 
rue des Tournelles, near the Place Royal, 
and furniſhed it in the moſt elegant 
manner. Her hotel, now became the 
rendez-vous of the very beſt company, 
not only men, but alſo women of the 
higheſt rank atid condition vifited her. 
Among whom, were the Counteſs de la 
Suze, the Counteſs d' Olone, Madame la 
Marechale de Caſtelnau, La Marechale de 
Ja Ferte, the Ducheſs of Sully, the Count- 
els de Fieſque, Madame. de Fayetle, Ma- 
dame de Choiſy, Madame de Coulanges, 
the Marchioneſs de Lambert, the Duch- 
eſs de Bouillon-Mancint, and the Count- 
els of Sandwich. But her talents did 
not ſave her from ſome ſevere ſarcaſms, 
and tlie moſt poignant ſatire vas often 
- thrown out againſt her, for aſſuming a 
character, ſo very oppoſite, to that fhe 
had been ere for, in WP 1 70 0 
of a e re N £71159 
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Ox time being at an academy, where 
there. were aſſembled a brilliant com- 
pany, and ſome perſons of the firſt con- 
dition, Mademoiſelle de L'Enclos, very 
indiſcreetly yawned, in the middle of a 
very fine diſcourſe. The Academician, 
piqued at it, immediately; repeated the 
phe ns epigram entemper a. 


Dans un diſcours academique, - 
Rempli de Grec & de Latin, 
Le Moyen que Ninon trouve rien que | bp pique ; 
Les figures de rheorique 2 
_ Son: bien ſades apres celles de n * 


Mademoiſalle Ninon did not venles 
going conſtantly to her pariſh church, 
where ſhe confeſſed, and received the 
viaticum, with all the appearance of the 
ſincereſt piety.— The approaches of 
death did not in the leaſt alter the tran- 
quility of her mind, nor blunt the bril- 
liancy of her wit, or engaging manner 
of converſation, a few hours before ſhe 

expired, 


(' 155 |) 


expired, ſhe compoſed won a webe 8 


the following lines: 


Qu'un vain eſpoir ne vienne point goffrir, 
Qui puiſſe ebranler mon courage; 

Je ſuis en age de mourir, 

Que ferois. je ici davantage ? 


She died at Paris the 27th of October 
1706, at the age of ninety years, and 
five months, univerſally regretted, by 
all who were acquainted with her, or 
with her very extraordinary talents, It 


is of Nnon alone, that it can be ſaid, 


She carried the flowers of ſpring to a late 


autumn. One French writer, ſpeaking 
of her, ſays: © She united all the vir- 


© tunes of our ſex, to the graces and 
** agremens of her own, which made her 


even ſuperior to ſome of the greateſt 


„ men.” The following epitaph was 
made in honor of her memory, by the 


Abbe de Chateau - neu : 


II 
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Il neꝰſt rien que * morte ne dompte; 3 2 5008 
Ninon, qui pres d'un ſidcle, a ſervi les ours, 

Vient enfin de finir ſes jours; 

Elle fut de fon fexe, & Phonneur & la boote. 
- Inconſtant dans ſes deſirs, 
Ddlicate dans ſes plaiſirs; 

Pour ſes amis, fidele & ſage, 
Pour ſes amans, tendre & vo lage; 
Elle fit regner dans ſon cœur, 

Et la galanterie, & Vauſtere pudeur; 

Ei montra ce que peut le triomphant melange, 
De charmes de Venus, & de Pefprit d'un Ange. 
| | 5 


TaRx are ſtill many letters of Made. 
moiſelle de LEnclos to her friends, which 
are written in the moſt eaſy and elegant 
manner; and it is to be regretted that 
ſhe had not wrote more, as no perſon 
was ever better qualified, or kney better 
how to convey their ſentiments, than 
this extraordinary woman, whoſe wit, 

and good qualities in a great meaſure 

drew, if not a veil over her vices, yet 
threw them into the back ground of all 
the pictures which have been drawn of 
her. 


IE 
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3 
Tar CounTzss DE LA SUZE. 


_ is no particular collection 
L of the writings of this illuſtrious 
lady, but what are interſperſed in four 
volumes, the production of different 
authors. And there are ſome pieces 
of poetry publiſhed which are aſcribed 
to this lady, but they too are ſo very 
inferior to the ſtyle of her writing, we 
will venture to pronounce them ſpurious 
alſo; for no one has been ever more 
admired, nor has been more the ſubject 
of praiſe, than the Countels de la Suze. 
Among the many panegyrical writings 
that are to be ſeen on this celebrated 
lady, ſhe has been complimented with 
having the noble air and majeſty of 
Juno, the wit and knowledge of Miner- 
va, the beauty and the graces of Venus, 
and the God of Loves for her maſter, 
Who taught her the art of writing with 
ol. I. P EE 
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the utmoſt tenderneſs and refined ſenti- 
ments. 

Nul d' entre les mortels ne la peut ègaler; 

Le maitre des neuf ſœurs ne ſeroit point ſon maitre; 


Pour faire des captifs, elle n'a quia paroitre ; 
Et pour faire des vers, elle n'a qu'à parler. 


Mademoiſelle de Scuderi, in her romance 
of Clelie, has drawn the portrait of Ma. 


dame de la Suze, and has deſcribed her 
perfections in the following manner: 


Heſiode, ſleeping upon Parnaſſus, ſees | 


the Muſes in a dream, wherein Calliope 
ſhews him all the poets in ſucceſſion ac- 
cording to the due order of time. 
Look (ſays Calliope to him, ſpeaking 
* of this illuſtrious Counteſs) behold 
that woman who appears; ſhe has, as 
* you may perceive, the ſhape and the 
* figure of Pallas, that exquiſite beauty, 
that ſoftneſs and expreſſion of feature, 
and that charming and bewitchung 
© air, which the painters give to Venus; 
© Know then, that ſhe poſſeſſes ſtill more 

| VII. 


> * 


! 
vit and knowledge, than even beauty, 
though, as you ſee, ſhe is environed 
« by a thouſand charms.” 


 Charleval, one of the greateſt wits of 
his time, addreſſes theſe verſes to Ma- 


. Wh Gone de la Suze: 

f Comteſſe, à qui Pamour apprit 

1 | L'art d'Ecrire avec que tendreſſe, 

y Et qui ſeule, avec tout Veſprit 

” Des neuf dotes ſœurs de la Grece, 
Vous conſacrez votre loiſir 

pe Par de vers dignes de mèmoire: 

c Le Louvre en fait tout ſon plaifir, 

e. | Et le Parnaſſe en fait ſa gloire. 


Sapho, par ſon eſprit charmant, 
S'acquit une gloire immortelle; 
Mais rien que Je temps ſeulement, 
Ne vous fit aller apres elle. 


Madame de la Suze was the daughter 
of the Count de Coligny, Marſhal of 
France, and born in Paris in 1618. She 


was firft married to a Scotch nobleman, 
E $2 whoſe 
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whoſe name does not appear; and after- 
wards, to the Count de la Suze, 
whoſe extreme jealouſy, and unhappy 
diſpoſition, rendered her life for ſome 
time very wretched and miſerable. He 
formed a reſolution of carrying her to 
one of his houſes in the country, a great 
diſtance from Paris, with intention to 
ſeclude her from the ſociety of thoſe 
friends whom ſhe loved and eſteemed; 
this ſo greatly alarmed her, that ſhe was 
determined to elude it by abjuring the 
proteſtant religion, and embracing that 
of the Catholic; upon which CRRIS“Ä 
INA, Queen of Sweden, ſaid, that ſhe 
changed her religion, that ſhe might 
avoid ſeeing her huſband, either in this 
world or in the next. Madame de la Suze 
endeavoured to procure a divorce, and 
offered her huſband the ſum of five and 
twenty thouſand crowns to conſent to it, 
This event was the cauſe of the Count- 
eſs's domeſtic affairs being much per- 
plexed, 


— 
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| plexed, and thrown into great diſorder: 


One morning very early, a bailiff and 
his officers came into her houſe to. 


ſeize her goods, being informed, of 


their errand by one of her female do- 
meſtics, ſhe ordered: them. to be told, 
that ſhe was not up, and deſired they 
would let her reſt two hours longer. Se 
roſe at ten, dreſſed; and. went out to 


dinner; as ſhe paſſed through the anti- 
chamber where the bailiff was in waiting, 
ſhe thanked him for his. politeneſs, and 


left him to execute his office. Madame 


de la Suze pleaded before the Parliament 
of Paris againſt Madame de Chdtillon. 


Theſe two ladies. meeting one day in 
the hall of the palace, Monſieur de la 
Feuillade, who was handing in Madame 
de Chatillon, ſaid to the Countels de la. 
Suze, who was accompanied by Benſerade, 
and ſome other poets of reputation, 


Madam, you have rhime of your fide; 
4. we have only reaſon,” It cannot be 
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t ſaid then (replied Madame de la Suze} 


that we plead without rhime or reaſon. 


Madame de la Suze having been unfor- 
tunate in her matrimonial connections, 
began to reliſh ſolitude, and found re- 
lief by indulging of melancholy, and 
turning her thoughts to elegy ; in which 
talent her panegyriſts have announced, 
that ſhe has even effaced the reputation 
of Sappho. This may be, but Sappho 
certainly ſurpaſſed her by the facility of 
her verſification;— for it is ſaid, that 
Madame de la Suze could never write 
| harmoniouſly, though ſhe conveyed 
her thoughts very poetically ; but for 
rhiming ſhe was obliged to the aſſiſtance 
of others, particularly to Monſieur de 
Monplaiſir, and Monſieur de Subligny. 
Madame de la Suze principally employed 
her genius, as we obſerved above, in e- 
tegiac ſtrains, in which her thoughts are 
truly noble, tender, and ſentimental. 

: The 
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The following ſpecimen will ſhew how far 
ſhe was deſerving of the high encomiums 


which have been ſo liberally beſtowed 
on her, in reſpect to her poetical talents. 


A DESCRIPTION of the FIRST 
PASSION in the Heart of a Youne 
VisGiN, deſcribed by HERSETLT. 


Uu. douce ſurpriſe, un dẽſordre agreable, 
Par une Emotion qui n'eſt point exprimable, 


Allume un feux ſecret dans le fond de mon cœur, 


Qui le touche & Vagite, & gen rend le vainqueur. 
C'eſt-la, que triomphant de mon ame aſſervit, 


Tt unit ſa chaleur a celle de ma vie 


Et que par un excès qui m'eſt délicieux, 

Il produit la langueur qui paroit dans mes yeux: 
Mais parmi ce torrent de tourment,& de flame, 
Je ne ſgais quoi de doux ſe coule dans mon ame: 
Je trouve tant Pappas dans mon propre malheur 
Que je ne puis juger fi c'eſt joie ou douleur. 


_ Htlas! je wen ſgais rien; toutefois il me ſemble, 
Que ee pourroit bien Etre, & Pun & l'autre enſemble; 


Et tout ce que Jen ſcais, eſt que jai vi Thirſis: 
Quavant que de le voir, j' avois moins de ſoucis; 
Et que depuis ce jour, j'ai toujours eu dans Pame, 
La peine, la douleur, la triſteſſe, & la flame, 
Rien ne me divertit; je ne dors point la nuit; 
| Jaime 


6 
Jaime la ſolitude; & le monde me nuit; 
Je ne ſcaurois penſer qu' aux, peines que j; endure; 
Je prends meme plaiſir d'irriter ma bleſſure 
Fentretiens des penſers que je devrois bannir; 
Je pouſſe des ſanglots que je veux retenir : - 
Lorſque Von parle à moi, je ne ſcaurois rien dire; 
Je reve je languis, je pleure, je ſoupire; 
Au ſeul nom de Thirſis, je change de couleur 3 
Quand il eſt pres de mois, j'ai bien moins de douleur: 
Sitot qu'il eſt parti, je ne ſuis plus la meme ; 
D'oi vient ce changement? N*eſt-ce point que je Vaime? 
Ce Dieu que je fuyois, a-t-1] ſurpris mes ſens? 
Et fi ce C'eſt amour, qu'eſt-ce donc que Je ſens? 


Madame de la Suze died at Paris in 
167g, and was interred in the church 
of St. Paul, ſincerely lamented by thoſe 
who were honored with her friendſhip, 
and by all lovers of literature. 


Quezx CHRISTINA or SwWEDEN. 
AVING mentioned this extraor- 
L dinary woman, it will not perhaps 


be deemed very foreign to my ſubjett, 
EN 11 
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if I give, in the following pages, the 
tranſlation of PERR BEI. account of 
the outrageous murder committed in 
the royal palace of Fontainebleau, on the 
perſon of the Marquis Monaldeſchi, by 
 Quzzn CurisTinaA's command. He 
was maſter of her horſe, and entruſted 
with her confidence. The paper is 
tranſlated from Pere Bells own hand- 
writing, which is {till preſerved in the 
library of the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity, at Fontainebleau, of which Con- 
vent Bell was at that time the Prior. 
And which paper I believe was never 


guage. 


O the ſixth of November, 1657, at 
nine in the morning, ſays Pere Bell, 1 
was ſent for by a ſervant belonging to 
OQuzxn CHRISTINA of Sweden, to at- 

| tend her at the Conciergere of the palace, 
: where ſhe was lodged; the ſervant firſt 
1 aſking 
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aſking me whether 1 was the Superior 
of that Convent? I accordingly ac. 
companied him to the door of the anti- 
chamber, where, leaving me for a few 
minutes, he returned, and condutted 
me to the Queen's apartment, whom 1 
found alone; after paying my humble 
reſpects, I defired to know what com- 
mands her Majeſty had for the moſt 
humble of her ſervants? She then de- 
fired that, for the ſake of ſpeaking with 
more freedom, that I would attend her 
to the gallery of Ce, (i. e. Bucks) and 
then aſked me whether ſhe had ever 
ſpoke to me upon any former occaſion? 
1 replied, that I had been ſo honored 
by being preſented to her Majeſty, and 
moſt graciouſly received. You bear 
Sir, ſaid the Queen, a habit which 
** implies confidence; you hold the 
** ſeal of ſecrecy, and are worthy of 
e being truſted with a ſecret; are you 
„ not?” I aſſured her Majeſty that, 

In, 
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in thoſe reſpects, 1 was both blind, and 
deaf, with regard to all orders and ranks 
of people, and could not be more ſo, 
to a perſon of her exalted ſtation. 
She then put into my hands a packet _ 
of papers, ſealed with three different 
ſeals, but without any ſuperſcription, 
and defired me to minute down the 
day, the hour, and the place I received 
them from her hands, and that I 
would keep them in my ſafe cuſtody 
till ſhe called for them; after promiſing 
to obey her commands moſt punttual- 
b ly, I retired, leaving the Queen in the 
gallery, alone, as I found her. 


On Saturday the tenth of the ſame 
month, one of the Queen's valets came 
to defire my attendance again on his 
royal miſtreſs. I accordingly (taking 
the packet of letters with me) attended 
her ſummons, and was conducted by 
the valet de chambre into the ſame gal- 
lery 


en tne 
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lery des Cerfs upon entering which, he 
ſhut the door with ſuch vehemence, 


chat it ſurprized me a good deal. In 
the middle of the gallery, I found the 


Queen in cloſe converſation with a 


gentleman ſhe called the Marquis, and 
whom I afterwards found, to be the 
Marquis Monaldeſchi, and three other 
men ſtanding at ſome little diſtance. 
When I approached the Queen, Mon 
Pere,” ſaid ſhe with an exalted tone of 


voice, and a majeſtic manner, * give 


me that packet of letters which I'com- 
mitted to your charge.' After receiv- 
ing them, ſhe made a little pauſe; then 
opening the cover, ſhe took out ſeve- 
ral letters, gave them to the Marquis, 
and deſired him to read them, which 
he did; and then aſked him in a firm 
and ſteady manner, whether he knew 
them or not? —he denied any know- 
ledge of them. The Queen then, in a 
kind of ſnecring manner of pleaſantry, 


ſaid 


60 5 


nid. 5% And really, Sir, do you not ot re- 


member theſe letters? The. zruth was, 
they were copies of, his own letters, 
tranſcribed by the Queen from the ori- 
ginals, which letters the then produced. 


calling him a falſe traitor, and vowing 
that his blood ſhould. atone for his per- 
fidious conduft. She then put many : 


hard queſtions! to him, which; he endea- 


voured to palliate by laying | the fault 


on Others. At length perceiving, he 
was clearly detected, he threw, himſelf 
on his knees at her feet, and implored 
ber pardon and grace. In the mean 
time, the three men drew their ſwords 
from their ſcabbards, which were nat 


returned till they had put an end to the 


unfortunate Marquis's life. 


18 


TAE Marquis, then xii from his 
I knees, took the Queen to a diſtant cor- 
ner of the gallery, and afterwards: to 


another, ſoliciting, as it appeared from 
Vol. I. 2 | his 
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his manner, im the moſt humble terms, 
her Majeſty's pardon; all which the 
Oueen heard with the utmoſt patience, 
and without the Teaſt appearance of 
paſſion or ex xtraordinary emotion. She 
then returned to me, the Marquis ſtil 
preflirig her tö hear him further; „ Mon 


| pere, 7 faid ſhe; (pointing to the Marquis, 
| Ach a little ebony ftick- ſhe held in her 


band,) „ öbferve that 1 do not deny. or 


ws withhold from that perfidious traitor, 


e any time which he might Teaſonably 
« defire, to juſlify, or acquit Himſelf of 
« the great offences he has been guilty 


„ of.” She then deſired the Marquis to 


deliver up ſome papers which he 
had, and two or three ſmall keys; he 
rok. them out of his pocket, and in 
ſo doing, ſcattered by accident about 
the room, ſome ſmall pieces of money; 
and, after rather more than an hour's 
Further conference, (not being able to 
Juſtify his conduct,) the Queen ſaid to 


me, 


Ul 
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me, with an elevated voice, and digni- 
fied manner, My Father, I ſhall re- 


+ tire, and leave you to prepare that 


man far death, and pray take care 


« of his ſoul.” I was greatly. ſhocked 


on bearing ſuch a ſentence, and ſq; ſo- 
| lemnly pronounced, and both of us fell 


inſtantly on our knees at her majeſtys 


feet, and beſought her grace and par- 


don; but ſhe refuſing to hear our pray- 


ers, pronounced the Marquis a traitor 


of the moſt wicked kind, and ſaid he 


| deſerved to die upon the wheel; baving 
divulged the moſt important ſeerets of 
| Rate, ſecrets which ſhe had entruſted 
to him, by the confidence ſhe had re- 


poſed in him; ſo turning from us, the 
xetired to her private apartments, leav- 


ing me to receive his confeſſion, and 


the three men, to carry the n deed | 
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yo As ſoon as the Queen was retired, 
the unfortunate Marquis fell on his 
knees to me, and entreated me to go to 
the Queen and ſolicit her mercy and 
favor; in the mean time, the three men 
calling upon him to confeſs to me, 
placed the points of their ſwords to his 
back, While I, with tears in my eyes, 
e<xhorted him to call upon God, and to 
implore his mercy, and the remiſſion 
of his ſins. The chief of the three 
men, however, went of his own accord 
to the Queen, to ſee whether ſhe per- 
fiſted in their obeying her commands; 
—who returned very ſoon, ſaying, 
it was the Queen s poſitive orders, that 
the Marquis ſhould be put to death, 
and called upon him to offer up his 
prayers to God. At theſe words he 
again threw himſelf at my feet, and 
8 conjured me once more to implore the 
Queen's grace and favor. I according- 
ty complied with his requeſt, and going 
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to the Queen, found her alone in her 
apartment, with a ſerene and compoſed 
countenance, and in appearance, quite 
free from any of thoſe emotions of ſoul, 
which it was natural to expeR, at the 
hour, nay the minute, chat ſo fatal a 
blow Was to he given by her. ſole au- 
thority. I entreated her, with weeping 
eyes, and a bleeding heart, upon my 

knees, for the ſake of our general Re- 
deemer, and for the ſufferings he had 
undergone for all mankind, to follow 

ger of comfort; ſhe: would not, how- - 
ever, even hear me patiently, but, by 
repeating his crimes over and over, 
convinced me that nothing was to be 
done by that mode of proceeding.: 1 
therefore took the liberty moſt humbly 
to obſerve, that an att of ſo.extraordi- | 
nary a nature, to be committed in a 
royal palace of the king of France, was 
| 83 a matter 
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a matter worthy of her moſt ſerions 
conſideration; ; that it was not only 
without example, but it was a buſineſs in 
which the whole world were intereſted; 
and though ſhe might have an undoubt- 
ed right, to execute juſtice on her on 
ſubjects, and domeſtics within her own 
dominions, yet 1 begged leave to ob- 
ſerve, ſhe was now under the protection, 
as well as the Marquis, of another 
Prince, and both in a foreign empire ; | 
and 1 could wiſh her Majeſty would 
proceed againſt the Marquis: by a regu- 
lar proceſs, and not put him to death 
in France in ſe haſty a manner; but I 
had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, than 
I repented, for I perceived I had prel- 
_ fd che Queen too hard, and thereſore, 
before I took my leave, I obſerved, 
that the high honor and eſteem her Ma- 
jeſty had ſo juſtly acquired of the whole 
French nation; I hoped. would not be 
. by a too. haſty manner of exe- 
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cuting ſo criminal an offender; but 
hoped that ſhe would apply to the King, 
who, I was perſuaded, would direct a 


formal proceſs to be carried on, and 
firi& juſtice executed on the Marquis, 
whereby her Majeſty would preſerve 


that admirable character, which all her 
_ hitherto, fo juſtly intitled her 
— What! (faid ſhe) ſhall I, who 
mg abſolute: over my own ſub- 
«jefs, be reduced to ſolicit juſtice 
* againſt a domeſtic traitot from ano- 


„ther Prince? I have proved him to 
be a perfidious traitor; and under 
„his own hand-writing, he ſtands con- 
„ victed, he therefore ſhalt ſuffer for 

his treaſon and infidelity.” That 


« is true, Madam, I replied, but your 


+ Majeſty W a party ſo deeply in- 


NETS the Queen inter-- 


a \tereſted”- 
rupted me 


No: my father, 


* (faid ſhe) I yo make my reaſons 
„known to your King; return, I be: 
e ſeech. 
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ſeech you, and take care of his ſoulz 


*<-I cannot, in conſcience, comply with 
your requeſt.” In laying which, I 
perceived ſueh a change of voice and 
manner in the queen, that it convinced 
me that any further attempt to favor 
the unfortunate Marquis would be fruit- 
leſs. Vet I cannot help thinking, had 


it been in any other place, or where 


there had been no danger of the Mar- 
quis eſcaping, nor any hazard of her 


own life, but, that ſhe would have de- 
terred carrying ſo extraordinary, a de- 


ſign into execution, in the manner and 
place fle did. I vas therefore con- 
ſtrained, as an act of charity, as well as 
duty, to return to the Marquis, and pre- 
pare * _ ma * 4 he met with“. 
Having | 


* + Thi late King ſaid: upon a particular ibn that 
dogs, will not eat dogs, ſo perhaps Kings will notpuniſk 
Kings; but if young Lewis had puniſhed that Queen- - 
Murderer, for being guilty of ſuch a violation of nati- | 
ons, he would have done himſelf honor, and the world . 
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Having given theſe © particulars „ 
een Chriſtina's conduct in a foreign 
land, we cannot help ſtepping a little 


out of our road, to look at her in her 
own, as ſhe certainly was an extraordi- 


nary woman in every reſpect« This 
Queen, beſide being born with ftrong 
natural parts, was highly improved by 


reading and learning. Truth obliges 
us to allow, that the was a woman of 
uncommon. genius and manly under- 


ſtanding; ; it is, therefore, with more 


concern that we relate the following 
ſad uſe ſhe made of ſuch rare and e ex- 
1 talents. i 


Bo T had the humane Pere Bell known 
the following anecdote of her, he would 


not, perhaps, have ſo much wondered 


at his not being able to procure mercy 
to the guilty Marquis, from à woman 
vhoſe Leigh it was, to diſtreſs and cor- 
rupt the morals of the innocent, and 

that 
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that too of her Qwn ſex.— The Queen 


generally took her maids of honor from 


mote from the court; and theſe young 
ladies came to ber, in general, under 


the impreſſions of a moſt virtuous edu- 
cation; but before they were well ac- 
quainted with the general forms and 


etiquette of her court, ſhe uſed to take 


them into her private apartment, give 


them a book, and order them to read 


to her from it; and this book, was wri- 
ten in a ſtyle: ſo very indecent, that its 


wicked tendency could not be .exceed- 
cel, either by the wit or wickednels of 


man. The poor innocent young ladies 
were obliged, however, te proceed, 
while the abandoned Queen ſat a de- 
lighted ſpeQator, to obſerve their unat- 
fected bluſhes, confuſion and diſtreſs, 
Which no pen can deſcribe, and which 
no woman, I hope, but Queen Chriſtina 


cou have occaſioned. It is no won- 


der 
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der then that ſhe who could delight in 
murdering innocence and 'beau'y in her 


own palace, could have any ſcruple to 
pill the blood of the Marquis in the 
palace of a foreign Prince. When the 


inſulted King and Kingdom became ae- 
quainted with Chriſtina's violation of 


he kw of nations, and that this re- 


vengeful Princeſs had dared to pollute 


a royal palace with the blood of a man, 
the had no right to ſpill; even in her 
dn kingdom, without a legal proceſs; 
mich Tefs in another principality ; the 
King, as well as the whole nation, were 
it'a loſs to know what ſtep to take with 
fuch,a royal murderer. But the King 
indeed was too young, or, what is more 
likely, too partial to royally to take ſuch 
meafuras as he ought. But had ſhe been 
hardy enough to have committed ſuch a 
murder in the kingdom and palace of 
fuch a Prince as the King of Pruſſia, 1 
doubt not but ſhe would have ſuffered 
death 
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death, as well as thoſe who put her com. 


mands into execution, Surely, if ever 


a murderer. deſerved. death, the, did, 
becauſe ſhe was the accuſer, the judge, 
and the execulioner, in a cauſe,” wherein 
ſhe was the principal, if not the only 


party aggrieved; and jt is moſt likely 
the Marquis really fell ſrom a reſentment 


which aroſe, not from her Queenly cha- 
racer, but a femality and weakneſs, which | 
I fear the greateſt females are not 
exempt from, eſpecially , towards men 
who. Tan been ee in their favor.* 

„ -Tng 


* Whit A wretched Sande: did our Queen Elizabeth 
ke when the E. of Eſſex was the ſubject of her con- 
dukt: or a beautiful Queen of her jealouſy ? What a 
princely figure would the King of Pruffia have made, 


with ſuch a Royal Murderer? his diſmiſſion of his late 
CHANCELLOR for DARING to VIOLATE. thoſe 


Laws he was placed to defend, was an act of Pr INCELY 


Wiſdom, which does his head, and his heart more ho- 
nor, than all the glorious atehievements he has made in 
the field. —If a Pruſſian Enſign thinks himſelf aggrieved, 

be may write his Sovereign a letter, and he is not only 


ſure of an anſwer, but of impartial Juſtice: no wonder 
therefore ſuch a Prince is well ſerved and well obeycd, 
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By Is lady vas a onrientipinatdy with 
the Counteſs de la Suze, of whom 
we have ſpoken above, ſhe was nearly 
of the ſame age, and lady of honor to 
the Queen (mother of Louis the XIVth); 


born in Paris in 1619, and died in 1693. 
Her name was Charlotte Saumaiſe de Cha- 


ſan, and niece of the ed Claude 
Saumaiſe ; ſhe was married very young 
to Mon ſteur de Flecelles, Count de Bregy, 
Lieutenant-General of the King's army, 
Counfellor of the ſword of ſtate, Envoy 


vas celebrated for her wit, her talents, 
and her charms, highly careſſed at court, 
and univerſally admired. - She correſ- 
ponded with moſt of the crowned heads 
in Europe, particularly with ANNE of 
AusTRta, the Queen of England, and 
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Extraordinary to Poland, and afterwards 
Ambaſſador to Sweden. — The Counteſs 


CHRISTINA; Queen of Sweden. There 
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are alſo many. of her get addreſſed 


to MoxsiEUx, the King's brother, the 


- Ducheſs of Longueville, the Counteſs of 
Sorſſons, and many other perſons of the 


firſt diſtinction.ä— Madame de Bregy has 
drawn her own portrait, which is, in our 
opinion the moſt entertaining part of her 
writings, but what may perhaps occaſion 


the reader to be of another opinion. 


Mx perſon (ſays Madame de Bregy) 
is neither too large, nor too ſmall, 
and perfectly well proportioned. I 


have a certain negligent air, which 


convinces me, that I am one of the 
fineſt women of my ſize, My hair is 


brown, and gloſſy; my complexion 


clear and ſmooth, brunette, and per- 


fectily agreeable. The form of my | 
face is oval, and all my features regu- 


lar, I have fine eyes, in which there 


is a certain mixture of colour, which 


5 renders them ſparkling, and brilliant. 


6 My 


— 8 


( 8g ) 


My noſe is of a moſt pleaſing turn, 


my mouth is not indeed the ſmalleſt; 


but perfectly agreeable, both as to its 


form and colour; and as for my teeth, 


they are exquiſitely white, juſtly ar- 


ranged, and are allowed to be the 
+. fineſt in the world. My neck is equally 
beautiful; and I can ſhew my hands 
and arms without betraying any ſhame. 
% All this is accompanied with a lively 


« and delicate air. My glaſs often per- 


* ſuades me that I ſee nothing elſewhere 


which can be deemed: ſuperior, if 
equal, to that which it preſents to me. 


6; 


J appear as young as many who are 
„much younger than myſelf.—I' am 
% neat, ſpruce, and dreſs well :— this is 
„ what nearly compoſes my exterior 


form. For my mind, it ſeems to 


me, that others can judge of that bet- 


ter than myſelf, there being no mir- 


* rors to repreſent that to us, as there 
Hare for our perſons. Nevertheleſs; 
R 2 | I am 
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J am perſuaded that there is a great 
„ ſimilitude between my mind and my 
„, perſon, Mine appears to me delicate, 
e penetrating, folid, and reaſonable. 
l poſſeſs underſtanding ſufficient 
to judge of things properly, though 
not by acquired knowledge. I know 
+ {fo little how to profit by the wit of 
„ others, that I find I ſucceed better 
„ when guided by my own natural ſenſe, 
than by any rules of art; therefore 
% 1 make a of no other, than thoſe 
„ which was born with me.— I have 
„% often heara it obſerved, (though 1 
confeſs I did not believe it to be true) 
++ that the hours palled more rapidly in 
** my-converſation, than with any other; 
„and that on ſerious topics, my ſenti- 
ments were worthy of being obſerved. 

© As for my humour, 1 ſhall confeſs, 

© with the ſame ſincerity as I have done 
all the reſt, what I think. I dove 


* 


: 


much to be praiſed, which makes me 
return 


chat I am born diſcreet, and modeſt; 
0 pride has always preſerved in me 


« favors, .not even by the means of flat- 


( 185) 


return the compliment, with. intereſt, ; 
to thoſe from whom I receive it;,—1 | 
* am naturally, rather haughty and ; 
* ſeornful ; but I canbe ſoft and oblig- | ö 
ing. I never contradi or oppoſe _ = 


the ſentiments of others; whatever I 

+ think, I keep my own opinion ſecret; 
from doing which I find no prejudice 
to my on — I can ſay, with truth, 


theſe two good qualities. I am very 
„ indolent, and very proud, and theſe 
defet᷑ts have been produttive of many 
others, which are perhaps blameable; 
for I take no. pains to court or ſue for 


* tery. I neither ſeek pleaſure or amuſe- 
« ments; but I feel myſelf highly oblj- 
« ged to thoſewho are at the.pains. to 
* procure them ſor me. I appear gay 
and lively, but not too much ſo.— 1 
take great care never to offend any 

R 3 % perſon 


— 
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perſon, unleſs they oblige me to it 
* through their own fault; and, even 


T then, I oftener chuſe to turn it off 


< With raillery than ſhew any ferious 

3i038fentment. I have an averſion to 
4 HHmicry, becauſe I find it begins with 
=" their enemies, and ends with their beſt 
8 ——] have no turn for in- 
= 'trigue, but if ever I fhouldenter into 

„ one, I am perſuaded 1 ſhould conduct 


* myſelf with ſome prudence and dif- 


cretion. I am reſolute and perſever- 


ning, even to abſtinacy, and ſecret to 


«exceſs. In one reſpect, Town, 1am 
© the moſt unjuſt perſon in the world, 
as 1 wiſh ill to thoſe who do not edn 
* form to my deſires. 'Thoſe who wiſh 
* to form any friendſhip with me, muſt 
* he at the trouble of making all the ad- 
* vances; but 1 make them, in return, 
full amends for their pains, as J omit 
no opportunity of ſervingthofe whom 
„ have a friendſhip for, I praiſe and 
l defend 


( 487 ) 
defend them to hhoſe who are preju- 


_ «diced againſt them, and never. join 


« in any thing that can be the leaſt de- 


trimental to their intereſt. Pime, 
_ «which almoſt always faces; the re. 


*,membrance of things in the minds of 


* others, ſerves) but to imprint it the 


* deeper in mine. I am aruly difinte- 
e reſted, but, at the ſame time] I am 


not eafily to be duped II never 
make choice of any for my friends, 
e becauſe they can be ſerviceable to ne: 


but if they have it in their ꝓower, and 


8 neglett M. 1 no longer rega -6:the 5 
«gr think them entitled to my friend- 


i hip. 1 own 1 do mot poſſeſs virtue 
enough not to eſteem great wealth 
“ and honors, but 1 have ſufficient to 
% enable me to be ſatisfied, and content 
t with any condition which might fall 


* to my lot. TO ſay the truth, I am 
neither fo good, or ſo had, as it would 


6e ſerviceable for me to be. I am 
: | | 60 not 
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not in the leaſt devout, though my 
« defire has been all my life to become 
© fo.—l am greatly touched with the 
< merit of others, by which means I 
IJ am apt to form too high an opinion 
of my own; but my preſumption goes 
Ano further than to eſteem the good 
* qualities of my heart. I am a long 
© while in reſolving, but when once 1 
% haye fixed, it is no eaſy matter to di- 
vert me from my purpoſè. I obſerve 
© moſt religiouſly to keep my promiſe, 
and do not eaſily pardon a failure in 
it towards myſelf. I am not able 


2 


to perſevere in aſking favors ſor my- 


«ſelf; I had much; rather give it up; 
than obtain them by cringing and ſer- 
vile flattery. My attachment and fide- 
lity are much more likely to be gained 
„ by gratitude than hope. I can ſay 
truly, that many of my faults may 
« proceed from pride, but none from 


_< meannefs; and ſince J am not able 


20 
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1% to: conquer that pride which governs | 


«the greater part of my actions, I em- 
« ploy it ſor rheſe purpoſes avhich put 
me in a condition of appearing with- 
i out mne nee 
þ 
| Midene 4 ina e ve all . 
beauty, and alſo the charms of her wit, 


to an advanced age, which gave riſe to 


che following little ſonnet, in which 


there appears a ſmall matter of deriſion. 


Vous avez, belle Bregy, 

Plus de printemps, que les lys; 
Car les lys n'en ont qu un 3 
Vous en avez Cinquante, & bientot Cinquante-un, | 


nne RE are among the inthe of Ben- 
rade, an epiille addreſſed to Madame de 
Bregy, on the danger of ſeeing a woman 
poſſeſſed of ſo many charms and allure- 
ments. In ſome of Madame de . B Veg) 'S 
works, ſhe propoſed Queſttons in Love, to 
which Aonficur Quinaut anſwered, by 
ret the King. She allo compoſed 


a poctical 
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TREE Ducugss or. NEMOURS 


„ 
a poetical deſcription of a journey made 
to St. Cloud, by Moxsizux, the King's 
brother, and Madame; — but neither of 
theſe compoſitions are held in the leaſt 


eſtimation, even by the French nation, 


and the beſt of her works ſeem to be the 

portrait ſhe has drawn with ſo much vi- 

vacity of her own amiable perſon: 
Helter! E 


& 3 
; 1 18 


- 


ARIE ove LONGUEVILLE, ſo- 
vereign Princeſs of Neufchitel; 
born in 1625, and married very young 
to the Duke de Nemours. By this alliance 
two of the moſt noble. and illuſtrious 
families in che Kingdom were united. 
Madame de Nemours poſſeſſed great ta- 
lents, had a taſte for polite literature, 
and was qualified, in all reſpects, to fil 
the high f ſtation in which ſhe was placed, 
with 


( 191+) 


with that luſtre which might be expected 
from the advantages of high birth, 4 
ſplendid fortune, and great natural en- 
dowments; but, above all, ſhe poſſeſſed 

TRUE PI ET and exalted Virtues. 
Tux Ducheſs, in her memoirs of the 
court of France, during the minority of 
Louis the XIVth, gives her opinion of 
the different parties with great judgment, 
and (as far as we are able to judge) with 
the utmoſt candour and impartiality ; 
for: ſhe ſeems to have well ftudied the 
diſpoſitions of the leading perſons of all 
parties, at that critical time, when faction 
and the utmoſt diſcontent, had ſeized the 
minds of the bulk of the nation; in 
which the moſt diſtinguiſhed people, of 
both ſexes, were engaged on one fide or 
the other, Yet, during all this time, 
the Ducheſs's good ſenſe, and prudent 
conduct, became more than ever conſpi- 
vans for by her management, addreſs, 
| and 


6192) 


and affection for her father, Monſieur de 


almoſt without knowing it, and had 


nearly lifted up his hand againft his 
ſovereign, he was prevailed upon by her 


to return to his allegiance, by which 


means he eſcaped the trouble and afflic- 


tion which he; would, inevitably have 
brought both on himſelf, and his vir- 
tuous and amiable daughter.—Although 
her good: ſenſe, prevented her taking an 
aftize part in thoſe dangerous and; un- 
fortunate, diſputes; it did not prevent 


her making her on obſervations: on all 


that paſſed on every ſide; and, poſleſ- 
ſing a quick penetration, ſhe cafily dif- 
coveredthe intrigues; and intricate con- 
duct, of the various charatters- of thoſe 
who were the leaders in the different 
parties, as. well as the ſecret manceuvres 
of thoſe in particular, who did not openly 
appear to be any ways concerned, or the 
leaſt intereſted which way che diſputes 

| | might 
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might terminate. As the Ducheſs de 

Mmours's exalted ſtation enabled her 
to be thoroughly acquainted with every 
minute circumſtance which happened at | 
the court of ANN E of AUSTRI A, it is na- 
tural to conclude a woman of ſuch un- 
common diſcernment, and obſervation, 
was perfectly well qualified to become 
the hiſtorian of that illuſtrious and ami- 
able 1 


* My deſign (ſays Madame de Ne- 
** mours) in giving theſe memoirs, is 
only fimply to relate, as far as my 
memory will enable me, thoſe facts 
which paſſed within my own know- 
ledge and obſervation, which ſeem 
the moſt particular and worthy of 
notice, during the minority of the 
King; for I confeſs myſelf but little 
able to write with that dignity which 
is requiſite to record ſuch great and 
important matters. I propoſe to 
Vol. I. 8 111597 5 50% e 
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( 194 ) 
+ ſpeak only of the misfortunes, and 
% wretched condition, which France 
10 was then reduced to, from the impla- 
cable hatred which almoſt all ranks 
of people had conceived againſt Car- 
% dinal Mazarin; which did not, how- 


*© ever, begin to appear till after that 


5 miniſter had, inconſiderately, refuſed 
the advantageous offers of peace, 
made us by the Spaniards at Munſter, 
* though they, at the ſame time, con- 
ſented that we might keep our con- 
* queſts. This refuſal was the cauſe of 
** new taxes, and, of courſe, new dif- 
contents ariſing among the people.“ 
But it will not be amiſs (continues 
the Ducheſs) to ſhew, firſt of all, the 
origin of the difſſatisfaction which 
ſubſiſted between the court and par- 


** liament. As ſoon as the King, who 


had 


How the wheel of the world goes round, century 


after century! Mazarin -would not hearken to the Spa- 


niards, North would not hearken to the Americans. 


a 
* 
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had been ill of the {mall-pox, was re- 


covered, he went to the place where 
the parliament were aſſembled, carry- 


ing with him a number of editts op- 


preſſive enough to the people. The 
parliament declined making any dif- 


ficulties in the King's preſence of re- 


giſtering them, and diſſembled their 


diſcontent and diſapprobation; but 


afterwards, ſent to the Queen to en- 


treat her Majeſty to make remon- | 
ſtrances to the King, and to inform 
him that-thoſe edits could not be 
complied with; but the Queen would | 
not hear a word upon the ſubjeR. 
On the contrary, ſhe expected imme- 


diate obedience to the King's will, 


nor would ſhe liſten to any thing the 


deputies had to ſay.— The parlia- 
ment, however, perſiſted in it, that 


they would not regiſter edias oppreſ- 


five to a people already miſerable, 
and too heavily taxed. This decla- 


8 2 © ration, 


eta. 


( 296 ) 
ration, which the parliament had ta- 
ken care to ſpread among the people, 


had ſuch an effect, that they felt a 
* kind of adoration for the members, 


and teſtified, by their loud applauſe, 
their gratitude, declaring themſelves 
ready, on all occaſions, to ſacrifice 
every thing for the defence of that 
parhament, which had ſo humanely 
conſidered their intereſt and their 
beppioeſs. 18 4 


1 #6 Tux parliament, finding them- 


ſelves in ſo much favour with the 
multitude, and ſo well ſupported, be- 
gan to carry matters ſtill higher, and 


became more haughty and formidable 


an 


* Such unhappineſs and diſcontent will ever ariſe 


where a ſovereign is fo injudicious as to form a ſeparate 
intereſt from that of the people; and, it were better 
to live under an arbitrary King's will, than under one, 
who may be able (as miniſters in France do) to have 


the ſanction of a parliament to | ſhield te will of a 


tyrant. 


„ 


than ever, The chief body of the 
citizens all combined to defend their 
common intereſts: for which purpoſe 
they immediately propoſed creating 
new atts, which they ſtiled arrets d 
union. The Cardinal being informed 


of this propoſition, ſent for the depu- 


ties, and ſome of the chief citizens, 
who were the moſt active upon this 


occaſion, to declare that it was con- 


trary to the Queen's will, that they 
ſhould act in ſuch a manner; and that 
it was her poſitive commands, that 
they deſiſted from their purpoſe of 
having PF: arret d' union. They an- 
ſwered, that they intended nothing 
that could be the leaſt detrimental to 
- the ſervice or intereſt of the King.— 
To which. the Cardinal replied, © It 
is ſufficient, by not being agreeable 
to the Queen's will!“ adding, that 
ik the King ſhould not be willing 
that we tied on our bandſtrings, they 
a 8.3 5 +... *© mult; 
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% muſt not then be tied; for (ſays he) 
<« it is not ſo much the matter, but the 
« ſupport of it which makes it crimi- 
„nal.“ The deputies then retired, 
e and made a report of all that had 
paſſed, but not without turning the 
Cardinal into ridicule, at his compa- 
<« riſon of the bandſtrings, and allo his 
« ſaying Þ arret doignon, inſtead of ! 
* arret d' union, from his not being able 
to ſpeak good French.“ After this, 
and ſome other pleaſantries on the 
* occaſion, they reſolved to publiſh the 
* arretd union in queſtion the next day, 
* 1n ſpite of the Queen or Cardinal; 
from whence began that open revolt, 
* and total diſobedience of all royal 
„authority, the principal fource of 
* which aroſe from their great deteſta- 
8 tion to the Cardinal. i 


Ir will be unneceſſary to follow Ma- 
dame 


* Mazarin was an [taltan, 


me 


Can} 
dame de Nita into the particulars, 
relative to the cabals of the French 


court during the adminiſtration of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, as we have already given 


a ſketch of thoſe unfortunate diſputes 


from the memoirs of that celebrated 


writer Madame de Motteville ; but it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, from what tri- 
fling cauſes the greateſt misfortunes are 
brought on the people. by tyrannic 


princes, or ignorant and all-graſping 
miniſters.— It was a juſt obſervation of 
 Montaigne, who ſays, we ought not to 
exped favors from princes; it is enough 
if they leave us in poſſeſſion of our own. 


- 


TRE MaRrcnioness DE SEVIGNE. 
ARIE br RABUTIN, FR FIR 


to the Baron de Chantal, Bourbill:, 


&C. was born che 1 of F ebruary, 
1626. 
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1826. This illuſtrious, and ed 


lady; had the misfortune to loſe her fa- 
ther when ſhe was only a year and a 


half old; but was left under the tuition 


of her amiable mother, who took parti- 
cular care of her education, and to in- 
til into her mind, the ſoundeſt princi- 


ples of religion and virtue. — She was 


taught very early the Latin, Spaniſh, 
and Italian languages, and ſoon read 
with facility the beſt authors of each. 
At the age of eighteen ſhe married 
Henry, Marquis de Scvigné, a deſcendant 


of one of the moſt ancient houſes in 
Brittany, by whom ſhe had a ſon and a 


daughter. Her huſband, who was na- 


turally inconſtant, frequently _ 


her, and as ſhe tenderly loved him, 


| gave. her much affliction, which was 


greatly aggravated, by his untimely 


death, for he fell in a duel by the hand 


of the Chevalier d Albret. - 


1 5 Madame 
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Madame de Sevigne' had now no other 
care, nor any other views, than the edu- 


cation of her children, the advance- 
ment of their fortunes, and their future 
| happineſs. She was left a widow at the 
age of five and twenty, poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient charms to engage admirers; 
but nothing could ever prevail upon 


her to think of a ſecond marriage. 
Such conduct could not fail, of gaining 


her all the reſpect and eſteem her vir- 
tues intitled her to. Charles, Marquis 
de Scvigné, her ſon, diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by his military talents, his engag- | 


ing manners, and elegant addreſs; and 
her daughter, did not appear with leſs 


female advantages, inheriting all the 


amiable qualities of her virtuous mo- 
ther. Madamoiſelle de Scuigné was mar- 
ried to Francis de Caſtellane- Adhemar de 
Monteil, Count de Grignan, Lieutenant- 


General of the King's forces, and Go- 
vernor of Provence, Madame de Sẽ- 
Vigne 
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vigne flattered herſelf, that by marrying 


her daughter to a nobleman of the 
court, ſhe ſhould have been able to 
| paſs the remainder of her life near her 
beloved child; but Monfieur de Grignan 
received an order from the King to re- 


pair to Provence, where he was always 


obliged to command, in the abſence of 
the Dake de Vendome. This circum- 
ſtance greatly chagrined, Madame de S:- 
vigné, and cauſed much inquietude 
both to her, and the Counteſs de Grig- 
nan, her daughter, who were obliged to 
make frequent and long journies to en- 
Joy the ſatisfaction of ſeeing each other. 
This grievous ſeparation of a mother 
and daughter, who ſo affeftionately 
loved each other, has however been the 
| cauſe of much entertainment to the 
public; and as moſt of Madame de S'. 
vigne's letters are ſtill extant, they will 
do her head and her heart honor, and 
mag her readers both pleaſure and in- 

ſtruction, 
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88 while there lives thoſe who 
can reliſh nice ſentiment, wit, humour, 
and refined taſte, without deviating from 
the ſtricteſt rules of virtue and morality. 
It is impoſſible to read her letters to 
her daughter, without feeling one's 
heart gladdened, that God. had bleſſed 
ſuch a woman . with ſuch a child, and 
ſuch a child with ſuch a mother. 


TRE laſt journey ſhe made into Pro- 
vence was in 1694, when ſhe was pre- 
ſent at the marriage of her grandſon, 
the Marquis de Grignan, with Mademoi- 


ſelle de Saint Amant. Of this wedding 


ſhe gives ſome account in a letter to 
Mon ſieur de Coulanges. Soon after, Ma- 
lame de Grignan, her daughter, had a 
long and dangerous illneſs, which ſo 
deeply affected her mother, and di- 
ſturbed that repoſe ſo neceſſary to ſup- 
port old age, that ſhe fell ill of a fe- 
ver, and after lying poufigr days, died 

| at 
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at the age of ſeventy, under the roof of 
her r beloved and afflicted daughter. 


* 

HR writings are ſo well . ſo 
much admired, and ſo well tranſlated, that 
it is quite unneceſſary to introduce even 
a ſhort ſpecimen of them here. Vet we 

cannot help mentioning an extraordinary 
circumſtance ſhe relates of the Arch 
biſhop of Rheims, becauſe it ſo exatly 
coincides with the conduct of the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops of that Kingdom 
even unto this day. It ſeems this but 
Biſhop, who always travelled as if the 
Devil drove,” returning from St. Ger- 
main's in his Coach and ſix to Paris, 
drove over a poor man mounted on a 
reſtive horſe, who could not obey i in- 
ſtantly the arrogant commands the fer- 
vants on all ſides gave him, but not 
without overturning 'the coach alſo. 
The poor man, forely frighted, and 


ſorely hurt too, finding however, that 
his 


| Promoting 05 * b 
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has bones were. whole, in order to keep 
them ſo, remounted, and galloped off 
with all imaginable ſpeed; but the 
Chriſtian Biſhop mounted a ſervant's 
horſe, and he and ſome. of his domeſ- 
tics purſued the poor fellow, calling out, 


Stop the villain, kill. the dog, &c. &c.— 


Madame de Sevigne, in relating this cir- 
eumſtance to her daughter, fays that the 
good Biſhop, even after his return to 
Paris, declared if he could have caught 
the villain, he would have broke all his 
bones, or have cut off his ears. We, con- 
clude, therefore, that Louis the XIVch 


had in thoſe days, as well as George the 


IIld in theſe, Prieſts more fit for a 
laughter- houſe than the houſe of God. 5 


Wethave ſeen one very lately drive inſo- 


lently'o over the neareſt relations of thoſe 
who were-the means of raiſing him from, | 


the, block of a butcher, to the bench of 
Yor. „ 2 Biſhop® 


* What part Vole the Britiſh Biſhops taken inthe pre- 
fent civil war (two humane Rove, excepted) but that of 
ſineſs. 
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Aa Biſhop. It is hoped, however, he 
will not verify the old adage.* MApr- 


#* What a melancholy refleQion it is to conſider, that 
the moſt enlightened and ingenious woman then living in 


the kingdom of France, ſhould be ſo overcome with the 


cruel effects of an intolerant religion, as to deprive her 
of the affections of humanity ! Good as ſhe meant to be, 
and wiſe as ſhe certainly was, it appears by all her letters, 
that ſhe rejoiced at the extirpation of Proteſtantiſm, by 
the power of her ſon-in-law, Count de Grzgnan; and could 
even make herſelf merry at the violent converſion of the 
Hugonots, though no otherwiſe converted than by being 
driven into the Catholic churches, by the ſharp ſwords of 
dragoons, to hear Pere Bourdaloue inſult them from the 
pulpit, by ſhewing them the izſtruments gf therr conver- 
fron; —which brings to my mind what a ſenſible French- 
man, in a public employment at the court of Verſailles, 
ſaid to me a day or two after the late Dauphineſs died: 
«© I was at court, ſaid he, the day after her death, but1 


* did not perceive many melancholy faces there; 
and then, triumphing at the event, added, that ſhe was 


1 ſuch a bigot, that had ſhe known, ſaid he, what J, as 
« well as You, think of the Catholic religion, ſhe would 
© have flood with pleaſure to have ſeen our hearts torn 


' & from our bodies, and broiled upon a gridiron.” Put 


France is no longer curſed with ſuch unchriſlianlike prin* 
ciples; reaſon and philoſophy are gone forth, and arc 
Iſpread widely in that kingdom, and though it may, ere 


on g, prove fatal to this, it will be favorable to humanity 
in general, 
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Maxuois Lr: de MONTPENSIER 
AUGHTER to "I Duke of Or. | 


Leans and of the Ducheſs de Bourbon 


& Monepenſier, was born in the Louvre 


the twenty-ninth of May, 1627. Being 
deprived of her father and mother, who 
both left France while ſhe was an infant, 
ſhe was brought up under the care of the 
Queen, her grandmother, who appointed 


Madame de Saint George (a woman of 
great learning) to be her governeſs.— 
| Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier wrote her 

_ _ memoirs in fix volumes, wherein ſhe 
has not only related every circumſtance. 

relative to the intrigues of the court and 

parliament, - but of her own life, in 


which there are many very remarkable 
events. She was a woman of good parts, 
quick diſcernment, of a majeſtic appear- 


ance, haughty, and imperious ; ' but 


whoſe judgment ſeems to have been 
often ſhut out, from an exceſs of pride; 
Mi N and 
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(% 
and the turn for military exerciſes is 
not the leaſt ſingular part of this extra- 
dinary lady's el; At the time 
when the town of Orleans (which belong- 
ed to the Duke her father) was juſt upon 
the point of ſubmitting to the King's 
party, of which Mademoiſelle de Moni- 
pen ſier was no ſooner informed, than ſhe 


ſet out immediately from Paris, and 
marched in perſon at the head of a ſmall 


number of troops, and forced the inha- 
bitants not only to open their gates, but 
to join alſo with the parliament, on the 
fide her father eſpouſed. It certainly 
appears a little extraotdinary, that this 
Princeſs” fhould join againſt her ſove- 
reign, whoſe grandmother . had taken 
ſuch tender care of her; but it muſt be 


obſerved, that the Queen Regent had 


probably provoked her to this act; ſhe 
having publicly reproved her for nego- 
tiating a marriage ſecretly with the Arch- 
duke; for when the Queen was informed 
2 of 
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of it, ſhe ordered her to appear in the 


council chamber, and there reprimand- 


ed her with great warmth, which did not 
a little mortify Mademoiſelle de Montpen- 


ier, who was ready to burſt with indig- 
nation and reſentment. Her pride was 


too great to ſubmit quietly to ſuch re- 


8 beſide, the diſappointment of 

not following her own inclinations in a 
matter wherein her happineſs was fruſ- 
trated; this, perhaps, was the true rea. 


ſon why ſhe Jided with the parliament, 


in oppoſition to the court. After this, 
however, ſhe returned again to Paris, 
and from-thenee to Etampes, where ſhe 


reviewed the troops both of the parlia- 


ment” and of the Prince de Condé, in 


perſon, and immediately after gave battle 
to Marſhal Turenne, who commanded the 
King's party, and who gained a conſi- 
derable victory over the troops of which 


this heroic- Princeſs was at the head. 


This was a blow which greately diſcon- 
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certed, and chagrined Madamaiſellc dc 
Monthpenſier, who then endeayoured to 
gain the Spaniards over to her intereſt ; 
and her ſucceſs in this reſpet was equal 
to her wiſhes; for ſhe once more ad- 
vanced at the head of ſix thouſand Spani- 
ards, and encamped cloſe to one of the 
city gates, called la. porte St. Antoine, 

while the King's troops defended the city. 
Mademozſelle de Montpenfier, at the head 
of hers, aſcended the Baſtile, and turned 
againſt them their own cannon, which 
were placed upon the ramparts, and 
driving back the enemy, entered Paris. 
But this viQory was not all attributed 
to the prowels of the victorious Princeſs; 
it was imagined that ſome ſecret. ma- 
mæuvers were carried on by certain per- 
ſons on the enemy's ſide, who wiſhed to 
flattes her vanity, and give her the 
honor of gaining the victory. But in 
ſpite of all her ſucceſs, this female com- 
mander was obliged at laſt to ſubmit, 


and 
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and after reſigning her withered laurels, / 
was banifhed to her eſtate at Sant Har- I 
geau, where ſhe ſpent ſome years with 
much diſcontent, not only upon the ac- 
count of her being diſgraced at court, 
but from ſome diſagrecable circum- 
ſtances ariſing between her and her fa- 
J ther, on the ſubje& of her mother's 
property, part of which ſhe was intitled 
to from the time of her being of age. 

J But this, and other matters, were at laſt 
1 
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accommodated. to the ſatisfaction of all | 
parties, and Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier | {1 
; returned once more to court, and was | 
| vell received. — After having been dif- 
appointed in her hopes of marrying the 
Archduke, and refufing to marry the 
King of Portugal, the King of England, | 
and many other Princes, which had | 
been propoſed to her, ſhe. at length, e 
the age of forty-five, fell in love with | 
be de burt and had actually | 
15 40 ret 7 | 
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| aſked the King's conſent; which ſhe had 
| no ſooner obtained than ſhe altered her 


ſhe married him ſecretly. But this is 
moſt certain, that Monſicur de Lauzun 
had been in priſon at Pignerolles a long 


| 
g time, and obtained his liberty at laſt 
entirely through the interceſſion, and 
| repeated entreaties; of Mademoiſelle de 
FE Montpenſier ;* but not till ſhe had pur- 
'chaſe& it at the high price of giving up 


| great part of her eſtate to the Duke du 
| | Main, natural ſon of Louis the XIVth, 


alſo as certain, that Monſieur de Lauzun 
3 took upon him all the authority of a 
huſband, and even treated her very ty- 
rannically, which a woman of her pride 
M would never have ſubmitted to, if there 
had not been ſome ſecret and ſtronger 
tye than was generally ſuppoſed. He 
even treated her with ſuch inſolence as 
ts ſearce to be credited ; among many 

| others, 


mind, though ſome were of opinion that 


| and of Madame de Monteſpan : And it is | 


(#5 ) 
others, they relate the following anec- 
dote. One day Monſieur de Lauzun being 
| returned from the chace, called out, 
Henriette de Burdon come and draw off 
* my boots ;” upon her exclaiming on 
the cruelty of his behaviour towards 
her, he made an effort to ſtrike her with 
his foot; upon which ſhe once more aſ- 
ſumed” that authority and pride which 
her birth intitled her to, and which was 
ſo natural to her diſpoſition, and im- 
mediately forbid him ever more coming 
into her preſence. * Her whole life ſeems 
to have' been; a Write of veͤation, diſap- 
pointment, and mortification; and in- 
ſtead, as ſhe had reaſon to expect from 
her high it. fortune, and nettes: 
of aſpiring to the higheſt ſummit of 
grandeur and power, ſaw herſclf, at laſt, 
dwindled down fo as to become an ob- 
je of contempt te to lome, and of Pry © to 
others., 1 
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ArrEx what has been. ſaid of this 
very extraordinary woman, ve think 
the beſt. ſpecimen we can give of her 


literary talents will be her portrait 


drawn by her own pen.“ But to do 
Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier Juſtice, we 
muſt firſt obſerve, that there is a pecu- 
liar modeſty in the deſcription. ſhe 
gives of herſelf, and very unlike what 


is to be ſeen among ſome of thoſe of 


her co-temporaries; and this is the more 
extraordinary, as coming from a woman 


of her haughty and i imperious turn, but 
Who ſeems to have been at laſt greatly 


humbled by her. misfortunes, and truly 
ſenſible of the inſignificancy of that 
N wand which ſhe. had form- 

| 1 e 


* Singular as this faſhion may appear of drawing 
their own, or each other's characters, it was very com- 
mon in thoſe days, as well as in theſe; for the cele. 
brated Riccoboni, now living at Paris, has drawn her 
own, but with peculiar delicacy, in a letter to Mr, 
Thiekneſſe, which we ſhall give in the third volume. 
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edan idea of her being MUG the reſt of 


the world, not recolleQing, till too late, 


that there is no real ſuperiority, but 


what ariſes either r from ent mm, or 
exalted virtue.“ n 40 


- 


16 Senda an ene upon my 


* drawing my on character, I will 


* 
** 


endeavour to acquit myſelf the beſt 1 
* am able. I could have wiſhed that 
my perſon had been more indebted 


to nature than art; for 1 am truly 


but I flatter myſelf, that the truth and 


ing of whatever * to me either 


46 good 


* We cannot help remarking here, that the French 
writer of Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier's life oblerves, 
what a NOBLE SIGHT it was to ſee this lady com- 
manding at the head of an army; a circumſtance which, 
we apprehend, muſt have a quite contrary effect upon 
all readers on this fide that narrow fireight which di- 
vides our nation from one, whoſe ſentiments relative 
to women are ſo very oppoſite. 
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ſenſible that my defeRs are not few, 


lincerity with which J propoſe ſpeak- 
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4 geod Or bad, will induve my Kiende 


4 0 overlook, or make allowandes for, 


Ci that Which they fee admits of amend- | 


% ment. |} do not afk- for their pity, 
« as it would hurt me to be thought an 


© objett of it. Raillery would be more | 
9 agreeable ta me, che one ariſing more 


from envy than the other, and but 
16 ſeldom againſt- thoſe who poſſeſs but 
little merit. I ſhall then begin with 
my exterior. My ſhape is gogd, and 


* eaſy. I have an open countenance, 


© rather an handſome neck, good hands 


and arms, but not find. My legs are 


'< ſtrait, and feet well made. Hair of 


% a fine aſh colour; long face; noſe 
e large, and aquiline; mouth neither 


large nor ſmall, but well proportion- 


ed, with: lips of a good colour. My 


* teeth are not fine, but far from being 


* difagreeably bad. My eyes are of a 
8. light blue, clear, and ſparkling. My 
„air is ſtately; but not haughty. Lam 


Ca ) 


civil and familiar, but not more tllan 
e what.procores me reſpect from others. 
uam remarkably negligent as to my 
«dreſs, but not ſo as to lead me to be 
% the leaſt ſlovenly, for that T abhor; 
« but whether in undreſs; or magnifi- 
* cently apparelled, I ora on the {ame 
© air of conſequence. ' Negligence of 
< dreſs appears better upon me than it 
does upon many others; and, without 
being ſel{-conceited, I may venture 
to ſay, that I disfigure leſs the orna- 
ments I put on, than they are of 
advantage in ſetting me off. I talk 
a great deal without ſaying any thing 
© filly, or making uſe of vulgar phraſes, 
* or- uncouth words. I never ſpeak 
upon any ſubject I do not perfectly 
underſtand, which many people are 
guilty of, who love to hear themſelves 
talk, and who, poſſeſſing too good an 
opinion of themſelves, are very apt to 
| © deſpiſe the plertanding, of others. 
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. confeſs: J love praiſe, and eagerly 
<« ſeek every occaſion: by which I may 
acquire it; this ſeems to me to be the 
% only thing in which there may be 
found ſubjec of raillery againſt me. 
I ͤ do not pique myſelf upon any thing 
ſo much as being a real and ſteady 
friend, and being conſtant in my 
+ friendfhip, when 1 am ſo happy as to 
find ſuch perſons whoſe merit deſerves 
<« my attention. Nothing can equal my 
« fidelity towards thoſe I have profeſſed 
© to love; would to God I had found 
others who had felt the ſame for me.* 
This makes me but impatiently bear 
inconſtancy in others. Nothing ſo 
„ much gains upon me as. repoling a 
* confidence in me; which 1 look upon 
to be the higheſt mark of: eſteem. 1 
am ſecret to exceſs. Iam a danger- 
* O us 


1 is obvious ſhe bints at the ingratitude of Monfew 
de Larzun. | 


( 
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ſitions ſoon tire me. 
judge of the merit of an author, per- 
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ous enemy; as I reſent highly, and do 
not eaſily pardon. This diſpoſition 
in me, joined to my importance and 
high ſtation, have made my enemies 


tremble; but I poſſeſs alſo a noble 


and good mind, and am incapable of 
any black or baſe action. 
melancholy turn of mind, and love 


Jam of a 


to read thoſe books which are ſolid 
and good; frothy and light compo- 
IJ am as good a 


haps, as thoſe who are more learned. 


I love the converſation of men of 
ſenſe, but am not weary with thoſe 


who are not entertaining in their diſ- 


courſe, as my quality lays ſome con- 


ſtraint on thoſe who are with me. I 


am ſeldom offended, though I am not 
I eafily diſcern and 
eſteem all perſons of merit, let their 


always amuſed. 


profeſſion be what it will; but, above 
all, I love military men. 


Us „with 


I converſe 
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with pleaſure on the ſubject of war, 
for I poſſeſs great perſonal courage, 
and have alſo much ambition. I am 
ſudden in my reſolutions, and firm in 


keeping them. I feel ſo much indif- 


* ference for ſome things in the world, 
ſo much contempt for others, and ſo 
good an opinion of myſelf, that 1 
would rather chuſe to paſs the re- 
mainder of my life in ſolitude, than 
| lay the leaſt conſtraint on my humour, 
even were it of the higheſt advantage 
tomy fortune. I love beſt to be alone, 
J have no great complaiſance, though 
I expett a great deal. I love to irri- 
tate and provoke, though I ſometimes 
can oblige. I am not fond of diver- 


ſions, nor do I trouble myſelf much 
in procuring them for others; | I ike 
the violin beſt of all muſical inflru- 
ments; and did love dancing, and 
danced well.—I hate cards, love 
games of exercile, can work all kinks 
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of needle-work, and am very fond of 
« riding on. horſeback. I am mach 


© more ſenſible to grief than joy, per- 
% haps from being better acquainted 
« with one than the other; but it is very 
“difficult for any one to diſtinguiſh 


with which I am affected, for although 
] am no comedian, yet I am ſo much 
s miſtreſs of my looks and attions, as 
„ not to diſcover any thing that 1 do 
not chuſe thoſe about me ſhould per- 
« ceive; and can at all times appear as 
I pleaſe. The great vexations and 
+. chagrin which I have ſuffered, would 
have been ſufficient to have killed 
* almoſt any other but myſelf; but God 
has been infinitely merciful and good, | 
„to give me ſufficient health, and 
* ſtrength, to enable me to ſuſtain the 
„ miſery, which it has been his will to 
„ allot me. Nothing diſcourages, de- 
e jets, or fatigues me. I am not de- 
vout, but ſincerely wiſh I _ be ſo... 
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Though I feel the utmoſt indifference 
for the world, I ;fear I do not ſuffi- 
* ciently deſpiſe it to detach myſelf 
* altogether from it; ſince I do not 
enter myſelf among the number of 
* thoſe who ſhew their . contempt” by 
. quitting it. Self-love is certainly not 
requiſite to become devout. I am 
naturally ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful. 


I love order, even in the leaſt article. 


I do not know whether I am liberal, 


| but 1 know very well that I love pomp 


and magnificence, and to give ge- 


nerouſly to men of merit, and thoſe 
whom I love; but as I am entirely 
guided by my fancy, I do not know. 
therefore, whether that is to be called 
| liberality; however, when 1 do any 


thing of that kind, I love to do it in 
the handſomeſt manner 1 am able. I 
have no inclination for gallantry, for 
I confeſs I do not poſſeſs any great. 
tenderneſs of ſoul. I am more ſen- 


cs {ible 


( 223 4 
ſible to friendſhip than love. I, like 


to know what paſſes in the world, 
without the trouble of mixing in it. 
I have a great memory, and do not 
fail in forming a tolerable good Judg- 
ment of moſt things. I hope that no 
one will raſhly attribute the misfor- 
tunes which I have ſuffered to want 
„of judgment, or ill conduct; if for- 
tune had been guided by judgment, 
„or juſtice, I certainly ſhould have 
been better treated by her than I 
have been.” 


Wx cannot help obſerving, that there 
ſeems many inconſiſtencies in the above 
portrait; in the ſame breath that Made 
moiſelle de Monthenſier declares her total 
indifference and contempt of the world, 
ſhe confeſſes her love of pomp and mag- 
nificence; which laſt ſeems to be the 
real truth. The firſt proceeded, moſt 
likely, from chagrin and diſappoint- 
ment. 


(ii 


ment, rather than from mee, and 


reaſon. 


THERE are alſo ſome writings of this 
lady's, on the ſubject of piety and reli. 
gion, compoſed not Jong before her 
death, which happened in an advanced 
| age, in 1693. 
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'ELEONORE »z ROHAK, 


AUGHTER to the Duke de Mont. 
4 bazon; a Princeſs illuſtrious by her 
birth, celebrated for her many amiable 
virtues, and whole literary productions 
are highly eſteemed by thofe who read 
books of piety aud devotion. Brought 
up in a convent, ſhe contratted an incli- 
nation very early for retirement, and 
choſe a religious life in preference to 
any 


1 


any other; though her exquiſite beauty, 
birth, fortune, and accompliſhments, 
were ſuch as could not fail of inſuring 
her the admiration and attention of the 


is 
„ vorld. In vain did her friends endea- 
„ WW your to oppoſe this reſolution ; her 


* father, though much afflicted, could not 
reſiſt the prayers and tears of a daughter 
he ſo tenderly loved, but conſented to it, 
as her happineſs ſeemed ſo much to de- 
pend on the choice ſhe had made, and 


ſhe was ſoon after profeſſed in the Bene- 


dine Convent at Montargis, where her 
many virtues, her great talents, and ſu- 


i. perior underſtanding, procured her the 


er eſteem and veneration of all the commu- 
le nity; the oldeſt. and graveſt among 
ns MW them repoſing their ſecrets in her breaſt. 
ad She was ſoon after named Abbeſs of the 
ht Community of Caen, a dignity which ſhe 


li- declined accepting with great humility; 


nd but was, at length, obliged to yield to 


the repeated entreaties of the Superiors 


of 
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of that Convent. Mademoiſelle de Rofan, 1 
without any ambition, or the leaſt pre- h 
fumption, was the only one who appeared WW 
ignorant of her ſuperior excellencies. I 
She condutted her flock with meeknels, 7 
humility, and with ſuch angelic fweet- h 
nels, that it was only to be equalled by WF . 
one of her prudence and wiſdom. —Her WW , 
heart was tender, and ſuſceptible ; her WO | 
mind elevated, and ſublime, with a firm- | 

| 


neſs not to be ſhaken, of which ſhe gave 
ſingular proofs in maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the Abbey. But the 
ſea air not agreeing with her conftitu. 
tion, and her health being confiderably 
injured, ſhe became fo languid and 
weak, and was in ſo dangerous a condi- 
tion, that the Phyſicians declared no- 
thing but a change of air could poſſibly 
ſave her life. Upon which account ſhe 
was, with much difficulty, prevailed up- 
on to exchange her Abbey for that of 
| Malnoue, near Paris. When the day ar- 


rived 


„ 

vved for her departure, nothing could 

equal her affliction in ſeparating from 
ber ſiſterhood, whom ſhe affectionately 
0 loved; ſhe embraced them all with great 
tenderneſs, bedewing them with tears, _ 
and was ſo overcome as to be unable to 
ſpeak. She was ſo renowned for her 


) WW virtues and holy life, that they ſent at- | 
deeſtations of it to Rome; upon which the | 
g Pope declared publiely his intention of 
canonizing this young Abbeſs. In 1669, 

8 


the Religious of the Benedictines de notre | 
g Dumo de Conſolation du Chaſſe-Midi, en- | 
treated Madame de Rohan, to take upon 
her the government of their Convent, | 
to which ſhe conſented ; but did not 
negleQ, by that means, the management 
of her own Abbey de Malnoue. The 
continual occupations of this devout 
Abbeſs did not prevent her from em- 
ploying all thoſe intervals, which were 
not devoted to her ſacred duties, in ex- 
erciſing thoſe talents which were capable 
| of 
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of affording both inſtruQion and enter- 
tainment, to thoſe who eagerly ſought 
for precepts of ſound morality, religion, 

and virtue. She compoſed, under the 
title of Morale de Solomon, a paraphraſe 
ON the _ proverbs, a diſcourſe on wiſdom, 
and many other tracts, i in which ſhe has 
given ſtrong proofs of a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding; and ſuch are the productions 
of Madame de Rohan, that it was ſaid, 
& que le ſang des Rois avoit trouve en elle 
te une ame Royale.” In ſhort, ſhe united 
the modeſty and amiable ſoftneſs of our 
ſex, to the wiſdom; ſolidity, and learn- 
ing of men. She died, fincerely la- 
mented, i in the year 1681, in the Con- 
vent du Chaſſe- Midi. 
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MADENOISELLE. DE .  BALMONT: | 
HES E two dib were bur little 
known; they both wrote for the 1 

| theatre. Mademoiſelle Cofnard' (born in "i 

„Paris) compoſed a tragedy,” called, "Tas ö 

1 Chaſtes' Martyrs, the ſubjeck of which Was 

taken from a work intitled, Agatomphile. 

Mademoiſelle de S. Balmont (born in Lor. 

rae) was alſo author of the tragedy de 

Martyrs, printed under the title of Marc 

& Marcelin, or Les Fumaux Martyrs. 

ne. there is no 2 merit in 
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not omit mentioning them i in fücce tn; : 


and, for the ſame reaſon, we give the 
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FRANCOISE PASCAL, 
MARGUERITE BUFFET. 


[! ins firſt, a Hyonnoiſe, wrote the tra. 
gedy of Endimion & le Vieillard 
Amoureux, founded upon a fact which 
happened at Lyons. The ſecond wrote 
a treatiſe on the French language, with 
ſome obſervations on the ancient words 
and phraſes, as well as thoſe i in common 
uſe; concluding with a few. panegyrics. 
on ſome of the moſt illuſtrious and 
learned men, both ancient and modern. 


JACQUETTE GUILLAUME. 


'F 


HIS lady (whom Malembiſille de 
Buffet, mentioned above, highly 


compliments) ſeems to have been de- 
| ſerving 


( #31 ) 
ſerving of the great encomiums beſtowed 
on her, for her ſuperior underſtanding, 
and many amiable qualities. Her. ſtyle 


of writing is perfectly eaſy, elegant, and 


unaffected, and ſhews the author to have 
been a woman of knowledge and obſer- 
vation.— She compoſed a work, intitled, 
Les Dames Illuſtres, which ſhe dedicated 
to her Royal Highnefs Mademoiſelle dt 


Allengon, in which ſhe endeavours: to 


prove the ſuperiority of the female ſextoithe 
male, not only in men, but throughout all 
created beings. Her book is divided 
into fourteen chapters, in which ſhe holds 
out a number of illuſtrious women! to 
ſupport her affertion, and enforces it by 
reciting the wickedneſs, treachery, and 
cruelty of men; and that too, not only 
againſt their enemies, but upon the ob- 


_ jeAs of their love. One inſtance which 


ſhe gives will be ſufficient to prove the 
truth, or e of her W on 
this ſubject. ill „ 5000 
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NJiuſtine, one of the moſt beautiful 
10 and virtuous ladies Rome could boaſt 
of, was married to a man whoſe jea- 
% jouſy was carried to ſuch a length, 
that neither her moſt circumſpeR be- 
* haviour, her retired manner of life, 
nor her conſtant ſtudy to make him 
happy, could overcome. This man 
4 happening one day to ſee her ſtoop to 
+ adjuſt her ſloe- ſtring, and thereby ex- 
boſom, he was. ſo much overcome with 

#-Feeing ſo much beauty expoſed, as to 
+ believe it impoſſihle the poſſeſſor of 
*: them could reſerve ſuch charms from 
the embraces of other men; a thought 
which fo diſtrafted his mind, that he 
inſtantly drew his ſcymiter, and with 
one blow ſevered her head from her 
lovely body. There is no difference, 
ſays this warm advocate for her ſex, be- 
ween jealous. men and madmen. If this 


aſſertion be true, ſhe rather, in our opi- 
by Au 7 ah | . nion, 


(+ nas 1 


nion, weakens the cauſe ſhe has ſo Wwarm-- 
ly undertaken to defend; for there can 


be no doubt but that an immoderate de- 


gree of love, heightened by the ſame 


violence of jealouſy, may induce a man 
to commit the raſheſt action on the ob- 


ject he moſt values. It is not eaſy, per- 
haps, for MAN, or- woman, to deter- 
mine which of their own: ſex is moſt 
beautiful as to external form; but there 
ſeems no reaſon for man and woman not 
to agree, that the males of all other ere- 
ated beings, whether bird or beaſt, are 
in every reſpett ror to the females. 
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MADAME oy E. ESCLACHE, 


der the name of her huſband. 
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Dauphin, deſerves to be equally cele- 
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1 HERE are ſome 1 9 
X of | this lady's, printed in 166g, 


which are but little known, and ſeem to 
eee 8. 815 Hitec: 
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9 ol the order 1 'S. Mir; 
wrote the liyes of all the ſaints of 


| 8 order, and compoſed many facred 


Pieces, both 1 in verſe and proſe. 


JULFE D ' ANGENMNE'S, 


LUCHESS de Montaufier, firſt lad) 
of honor to-the Queen, (eonſort 
ef Louis XIVth) and governeſs to the 


brated 


15 ity ) 


brated with her mother, the Marchianch 
a: Rambouillet ; both having been highly 
| ed for their wit, erudition, 

and refined taſte; they gave great en- 
_ couragement to promote the polite arts, 
and to favor men of letters. Every 
one is ſufficiently acquainted, that the 
Hotel de Rambouillet was looked upon as 
the ſanctuary of the Musss, and the 
conſtant rengez-vous of the greateſt ſcho- 
lars and geniules of the laſt ber 


—— DE LA dN. 
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5 abCHrT ER 10 a . Phyſician. at Ver: | 
Laon, remarkable for the brilliancy 
of her wit, and elegant taſte for poetry. 
She was author of an ode, intitled Mon- 
feigneur le Dauphin au Roz, which was ſo 
much admired, that a ſhort time after 
ſhe received a preſent from an unknown 


hand, 


6 


land- of a little box, in which was a 
lyre richly. ornamented with gold, and 
enamelled, with an ode to her praiſe, of 
which the following is a ſtanza: 


{ 1:74 Retois donc, belle Hirpine, 
Une Lyre qu?, Appollon, 

” Pour ce deſſein te defline.. 
* Souvent ſon illuſtre ſon 

A, ſous une main divine 
Charms le ſacré vallon : 
Trop heureuſe, qu? elle ne : 
- 66. De reſonner ſous la tienne. * ö 


Tus „ addreſſed 


another ode to Mademoiſelle de Scuderi, 
congratulating! her upon obtaining the 


prize with which ſhe was complimented 


by L' Academie Frangoiſe. This ode was 
ſo much eſteemed, that Monſteur Pelliſſon 


publiſhed it, with Mademoiſelle de Scuderi's 

anfwer, at the requeſt of the Academy. 

Mademoiſelle de la Vigne likewiſe wrote 

fome verſes, which were.- equally admi- 

The 3G 5 boyioavared, 
*" Suppoſed to be ſent her from the Dauphin. 


AU; 
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red, in anſwer to a very gallant letter 


idrefſed to her, written from Les 


Champs Eliſees,* wherein ſhe was con- 
gratulated upon her recovery from a 
dangerous fit of illneſs. She wrote ma- 
ny others which did her equal honor. 
Her father, who was much eſteemed for 
his learning, as well as his great {kill in 
phyſic, uſed to ſay, by way of drawing a 
compariſon between his ſon (who was 
un peu borne? } and his daughter, whom 


ve have juſt mentioned, Quand j as 


fait ma fille, J genſois faire mons fils; 
G quand j* ai fait mon Ale, Je SO 
5 Leite ma 1 


CoMTESSE 


= The © Elyſian Fields. 


+ A phraſe the French make uſe of when they inf. 
auate that ſuch a one has but a confuſed underftanding. 


6 
{ay en DE LA FAYETTE. 


LAUGHTER to the Count 4 4; 
mer, field- marſhal, and govenor of 
Havre. de. Grace. EN, 3 8 
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No one was ever more celebrated; or 
more juſtly admired, than this illuftriou 
lady; ſhe was highly eſteemed at court, 
and univerſally reſpected by men of 
letters, and correſponded with the moſ 
celebrated and learned among them, 
Her modeſty was equal to her other 2. 
miable qualites, for ſhe wrote many 
things which were greatly admired, and 
permitted others to have the reputation 
of being the authors of them. Sbe 
compoſed ſome novels, which cannot 

ſail of meeting with the approbation 

even of thoſe who do not admire fiction 

The elegance of her ſtyle, her taſte, 
her refined ſentiments, but, above all 


her adhering. ſo cloſely to nature, ren: 
den 


( 239 ) 
ders it impoſſible. to read her romances; 
without becoming a party deeply inte- 
reſted. Voltaire ſays, (ſpeaking of this 
celebrated woman) that ſhe was the 
* firſt who ever compoſed a romance, 
« in which the characters appear natu- 


ral, and not either over- acted, exag- 


gerated, or ſuch as introduced inci- 
, dents, in which the molt glaring ab- 


4 ſurdities and 72 improbabiliti es were | 


i conſpicuous ; as if the only end (lays 


* he). of the writers of ſuch works are, 


to raiſe wonder and amazement, in- 


« ſtead of drawing a true picture of 


% human nature.” But thoſe who read 
this elegant vriter's hiſtory of the Prin- 
ceſe de Montpenſier, the Princęſſe de Cleves, 
or the ingenious romance of Zaide, will 
be of opinion that the author poſſeſſed 
uncommon delicacy of ſentiment, and 


2 thorough knowledge of the human 


heart. The following little ſpecimen is 
choſen, for obvious reaſons, from her 


literary 


„ 
e 


(240). 
literary works, wherein ſhe mentions 
ſome' of the prineipal perſons about the 
court of Louis the XFVth, and particu- 
larly Philip, Dake of Orleans, and HEN 
 RIETTE of 2 F R 
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N The Duke was thiys Malene el 
1 Fayette) extremely fond of his mo- 
«ther, the Queen, whom he loved with 
unbounded affettion. In his perſon 
« and countenance he was truly beauti- 
« fat, but it was that ſort of beauty 
«© which would have been moſt admired 
„ in the female ſex; and indeed his 
11 time was more devoted to the com- 
** pany. and trifling converſation of our 
«Tex, than his own, and yet he'eſcaped 
« being entangled with their charms. 
„ Madame de Thinanges (daughter to the 
= 'Dnke de Montmort) was the only wo- 
& man to whom he ſhewed the leaſt par- 
* tiality, and yet he was proof againlt 
gh Al thoſe captivating arts' which ſhe 
= äpoſſeſſed 


1 
© poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree. 
He was of an obliging diſpoſition, had 
a benevolent mind, and a delicacy of 
turn, which rendered him very unfit 
to become an active man in any pub- 
lic affairs, or where perſonal courage, 
or manly reſolution, were required. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that he declined, as much as poſ- 
„ ſible, being engaged in public buſi- 
neſs, eſpecially as his natural diſpoſi- | 
tion exactly coincided with the wiſhes 
„ of Cardinal Mazarin, who governed 
him; and who always employed his 
mind about trifling matters, leſt by be- 
ing brought into buſineſs of the ſtate, 
he might have been led by others to 
© have thwarted the Cardinal's mea- 
ſures.” . ' 
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8 we ſhall paſs over thats matters, 
to come to one a little nearer home, 


namely, his marriage with HENAIETTE 
Vol. I. - of 
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-of England: a match brought about by 

the intrigues of Mazarin, who did not 

think there could be much danger in 
forming ſuch an alliance; with ſo amiable 

a man, and one who was ſo attached to 
the King; though it was no leſs, than 
taking a king of England to be a bro- 
ther- in- lw to the grand Monarch of 
France. 


* Soo after King Charles the firſt 

loſt his head, for aſſuming a power 
* as incompatible with the laws of Eng- 
land, as they were obnoxious to the 
genius of the people, his unfortunate 
Queen retired to France, while the 
« young Princeſs Henriette was in the 
arms of her nurſe. The Queen, whoſe 
afflictions gave her a turn for retire- 
ment, employed all her time in at- 
tending to the education of the young 
Princeſs, her daughter; whoſe good 
ſenſe opened earlyenough to convince 
+. the 
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the Queen, that ber a beauty” 


would only give grace to the ſuperio- - 


rity of her underſtanding, and add 
dignity to her birth. Anne of Auſtria 
(mother of Louis the XIVth) became 
alſo very fond of the young Princeſs; 


and, as there was no probability at 
that time of the King marrying her 


niece the Infanta, ſhe was rather for- 
ward in promoting a match, between 


Louis and this amiable. Princeſs: but 


the King, to the altomiſhment of 


Ser. body, ſeemed the 57 any man ii- 


ſenſible to her opening charms, and, 


in plain terms, profeſſed an averſion 
to ſuch an alliance, and yet he was 
unable to give one ſubſtantial reaſon 
to juſtify his diſlike, while every other 


perſon beheld her with delight and 
admiration; ſo that ſoon after the 


marriage of the King with the Infanta, 
that of MoNs IE UR his brother, the 
Duke of Orléans, was alſo concluded 

5-4 + | „ 
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„ 
upon with the beautiful HENRIETTE. 
The Prince ſhewed the utmoſt aſſi- 
duity imaginable, and ſeemed to wiſh 
for nothing fo much as rendering him- 


ſelf agreeable in the eyes of the young 


Princeſs, by which means he ſoon 
perceived in her the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments in his favor. But the miracle 
of really inflaming his heart, with a 
ſimilar paſſion, was not perhaps in the 
power of any woman to effect.—As 
ſoon as the ceremony of their marri- 
age was OVe:, MoNSIEUR and Ma- 
DAME ſet out for Fontainebleau; and 


wherever this amiable Princeſs went, 


pleaſure: and delight ſeemed to fol- 


low her. Nothing but feſtivity and 


Joy was-to be ſeen. The King now 
law, too late, that he had been ſhort 
in not perceiving thoſe. beauties, and 
amiable qualities, which _ captivated 
all the world. He now thought her 
the moſt beautiful and charming per- 

ben 
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ſon he had ever beheld, and vant 
greatly attached to her, and ſhewed 
her as much complaiſance and atten- 
tion, as was poſſible for the moſt aſſi- 


duous and paſſionate lover to ſhew. 
A thouſand diverſions were contrived 


to amuſe the Princeſs, and the King 
ſeemed to have no other pleaſure, 
than that of promoting it for her ſake. 
As this was about the middle of the 
ſummer, the Princeſs went conſtantly 
every day to bathe, and ſet out in a 


coach on account of the heat, but 


returned on horſeback, followed by 
all her ladies, magnificently dreſſed, 


with a thouſand coloured plumes waving - 


on their heads,* accompanied by the 
King, the Queen, and all the young 


nobility belonging to the court. Af- 
ter ſupper they uſed te take an airing 


in their calaſhes, and, upon their re- 
Vi 3 e Ff turn 


By this we find that the wearing of plumes is not of 
fo modem a date. 
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turn, walk round the . the firſt 
part of night, accompanied the whole 


time by a fine band of muſic, but the 
particular attachment the King ſhewed 
to the Princeſs began to be noticed, 


and, of courſe, to create much private 
animadverſion; and various were the 


+ conjettures which were formed among 
the courtiers. The Queen, her mo- 
ther, who was not the laſt who per- 


ceived it, was greatly chagrined. It 


appeared to her to be abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the Princeſs ſhould 


avoid, as much as poſſible, being 


- withthe King, and live more retired; 


and this, ſne thought, would be an 
eaſy matter to effect, as ſhe was {till 
young, and eaſily governed; for this 


purpoſe, ſhe intimated her wiſhes to 


thoſe perſons whom ſhe knew had 


© moſt influence on the mind of the 


cz 


young Princeſs, to perſuade her to 
ſpend her oy, as ſhe had formerly 
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Queen laid her under ; and ſhe was 
equally afraid that the Queen, her 
mother-in-law, would take upon her 
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been accuſtomed to do, with her, and - 
not attract the notice of the King, by- 


entering into diverſions. which could 


tend to no good purpoſe. The inno- 
cent Princeſs was eaſily wrought upon 


to comply with the Queen's deſire; 


66: 


but ſoon became weary of that re- 
ſtraint, which the preſence of the 


to treat her with the ſame authority 


as her own. At length ſhe became 
ſo much diſcontented with her con- 
* finement, and being deprived of fol- 
lowing the dictates of her own inno- 


cent inclinations, (for ſhe had not the 


leaſt thought of any criminality) that 


ſhe ſhut herſelf up with the Counteſs 


de Soiſſons, who had inſinuated herſelf 


into her favor. This Counteſs was 


equally deteſted, both by the young 
Queen, and the Queen Mother. But, 
ee alter 
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after a while, the Princeſs determined 
not to ſubmit to a confinement which 
ſeemed ſo unreaſonable for one of 


her rank and age, and was reſolved 


not to deprive herſelf of ſeeing the 


* King as uſual, whom ſhe had no other 
'thought of pleaſing, but as a fiſter-in- 


law, or imagined he had any, but 
ſhewing the attention and complai- 
ſance of an affectionate brother. This 
(ſays Madame de la Fayette) might pro- 
brobably be the truth; but ſtill, what- 


ever their ſentiments were, there 


could be no-doubt but there ſubſiſted 


a penchant between them of a very dif- 


ferent kind, than that which ariſes 
only from mere relationſſiip.— They 


were both infinitely amiable, both 


had the fame taſte in amuſements, and 
felt ſuch a peculiar ſatisfattion in the 
company of each other, that there 
can be no wonder, if what they con- 
ſidered to * from friendſhip alone, 
% was 
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was at firſt unknown to both, though 


ſtrongly tinctured with a paſſion the 


moſt prevalent, and in their caſe, the 


moſt criminal. In the mean time, 


the King, and the Princels his ſiſter, 


without explaining to each other their 


hidden ſenſations, continued to live 
in a manner which left no doubt, with 
thoſe of diſcernment, that there was 
more affection between them than that 
which ariſes merely from friendſhip. 
And indeed the court began to be cla- 


„. 123 je | wa 
3 1 Flle Queen Mother. and 


 Mons1Evus, talked in a high tone, 
both to the King, and MA DAME; 
which began to open their eyes, and 
perhaps to make ſome reflettions on 


their own conduct, which they had 
not thought of before. 


„Tn EY then reſolved to put an end 
to ſuch black ſuſpicions, and it was 


determined, that the King ſhould 
pretend 
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pretend to be in love with ſome lady 
about the court, for which purpoſe, 


they caſt their eyes on a young lady 


they thought the moſt proper for their 
defign, this was Mademozſelle Valiere,* 
one of the maids of honor to Ma- 
DAME, a moſt excellent figure, ex- 


cecdingly pretty, and in whom there 
was much ſimplicity and innocence. 
among others who admired this 
young lady, was the Count de Guzche, 


who was extremely attached to her, 


e 


and dævateꝗ moſt of his tie as well 
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as his thoughts, on the beautiful Va. 


lere, at the time when the King had 
fixed upon her (with conſent of the 


Princeſs) to dazzle the eyes of the 


public. But he had not made /al/e 
love to her long, before he felt a real 


« paſſion 


'* Mademoiſelle de Valiere, ſo celebrated for her repen- 
tance and ſorrow ; and who being told of the death of 
one of her ſons by the King, . exclaimed, It is his 


& birth, not his death, which ought to afflict me.“ 
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paſſion, and ſoon transferred to her 


all thoſe aſſiduities, and attention, 


which he was wont to ſhew to the 
Princeſs. This new paſhon of the 


young King, rendered his attach- 


ment to the Princels leſs violent, and 
leſs public. But by a ſtrange fatality, 


the Count de Guiche, who had paſſi- 
onately loved Valiere, but whom he 
quitted as ſoon as he perceived the 
King's inclination to her, attached 
himſelf entirely to MADAME!]I This 
young Princeſs, whoſe heart was ſuſ- 
ceptible of the ſofteſt impreſſions, 


was not inſenſible to the Count's ten- 
der affiduities; and in thoſe intervals 


% when they did not ſee each other, 


66 


there was a conſtant correſpondence 
between them, and it is not quite 


certain. whether MoNsIEUR happen- 


ed not to fee ſome of the letters 
which paſſed between them; but he 


ſeemed, however, very much cha- 
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grined to find the Count ſo often 
with the Princeſs, and, upon many 
occaſions, W his diſpleaſure up- 
on that account.“ | 


Tu E ſudden and unexpefted death of 


Mapame, ſoon after gave room for 


many conjettures, and the following in- 


tereſting account is given by Madame de 
la Fayette, who was in the ſervice of this 


unfortunate Princels. 
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„% Tus 24th of June, 1670, after 
Mapame returned from Fontainebleau 
ſhe and Mods IE UR went to Sz. Cloud. 


The firſt day ſhe arrived there, ſhe 


complained very much of a-pain in 
her ſide, and allo a diſagreeable ſen- 


ſation in her ſtomach. Nevertheleſs, 
it being extremely hot weather, ſhe 
would bathe in the river. 


Mon ſieur 


Gaye, her firſt phyſician, ſaid all 


in 
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in 8 power to diſſuade her from it; 


but in ſpite of all he could ſay, ſhe 


bathed, and the next day grew much 
worle. I arrived at. Saint Cloud that 
very night at tet'o'clock, and joined 
her in the garden. She told me, I 


ſhould find her much altered in the 
face, and that ſhe was far from being 


well. After ſupper, ſhe returne "PR 
gain to the garden, where ſhe walked 


by moon-light till twelve o'clock. — 


Next day ſhe roſe early, and came 


down with Monsitur, who ſoon 
after went and bathed. She then did 
me the honor of coming into my 
chamber, and told me, ſhe. had had 
a tolerable good night, — but added, 


fighing. that ſhe had ſomething which 


lay heavy at her heart. After din- 


ner, ſhe ſlept on a ſopha, and made 
me ſit by her the whole time. While 


ſhe was ſleeping, her countenance 
changed conſiderably, OY that 
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A little while after, upon Mo xs IiEUR 
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1 was. Sally ſurpriſed; but I thought 


ſuch an extraordinary alteration mult 
have been owing to.the ſtate of her 
mind. I was more eſpecially of that 
opinion, as ſhe .had but juſt before 
told me, that ſhe had much cauſe of 
uncaſineſs—There was likewiſe ano- 
* ther reaſon for my being fixed in that 
opinion, for when ſhe awoke, that 
wonted ſweetneſs of countenance, 
which ſhe poſſeſſed i in an high degree, 


«/ entirely returned. But I was miſtaken 


in making that reflection, for I had 


often before ſeen her ſleeping, and 
had never-found her leſs beautiful or 


different to what ſhe was when awake. 


coming into the room, her counten- 
ance began to alter again, as bad as 
when ſhe ſlept, at which, Mons1zus 


teſtified great ſurpriſe, and remarked 
it to me.—She then walked ſome time 


in the ſaloon with Borsfranc, the 
© Princes 


«6 
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Prince's: treaſurer, and while ſhe was 


talking to him, ſhe complained. again 


5 of a great pain in her ſtomach. Mox- 
siku then went down with an inten- 
tion of going to Paris, but finding 
Madame de Mekelbourg upon the ſteps, 


he returned with her. Mapame then 


* aſked for a glaſs of ſuccory water, 


which ſhe had had ſome time: by. her, 
and which was accordingly brought 
by Madame de Gamaches, and preſent- 


„ ed to her by Madame de Gordon, her 
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which greatly aſtoniſhed us all. —She 


68 


< tire-woman, After drinking of which, 
ſhe put her hand to her ſide, and faid, 
in a tone, which plainly: ſhewed the 
great agony ſhe was in. A 
excruciating pain, what torment do I 
endure— I cannot ſuffer more! 
reddened in pronouncing theſe laſt 


Ah! what 
She 


words, and the moment after, turned 
of a pale or rather a livid colour, 


then cried out, and deſired to be. led 
Z 2 1 
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to her chamber, as ſhe was unable 
any longer to ſupport herſelf, and it 
was with great difficulty we could 
hold her up, being bent almoſt double. 


I held her in my arms while they un- 
dreſſed her, and while ſhe with her 


eyes bathed in tears, complained 


grievoully, and ſaid, that what ſhe 
fuffered was inconceiveable. As ſoon 


as ſhe was in bed, ſhe cried out worſe 


than before, and threw herſelf with 


great violence, from one fide of the 


bed to the other, and appeared to 


* ſuffer the moſt excruciating tortures. 
Her phyſician was immediately called 
in, who ſaid it was a violent colic, 
and ordered ſuch remedies as are 


commonly given in thoſe caſes; but 


the pain did not in the leaſt abate. 


She then deſired her confeſſor to be 
ſent for, being certain her death was 


s approaching. Monsizus ftood by 


her bedſide, n ſhe embraced with 
6 6 great 
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great tenderneſs, but at the ſame time Wi 

„told him with her wonted amiable: | 

« ſweetneſs, mingled with an affliction; 
capable of ſoftening the moſt barba- 


« ous heart; Alas! Sir, ſaid ſhe, you 
% do not love me, it is a long time ſince you 
6+ 


have felt any for me, but you are unjuſt ; 
A never haue failed in mine towards 
„ you. MonsS1EUR, on her ſpeaking 
in that pathetic manner, ſeemed ſen- 
+ fibly hurt, and every one who was in 
the chamber was deeply afflicted, and, 
for ſome time, nothing was to be ſeen, 
or heard, but ſobs and tears; — ſhe 
then ſtarted up, in an agony of mind, 
„as well as body, and ordered us to 
examine the bottle of water from 
which ſhe had juſt drank ; ſaying, ſhe 
* imagined it to be poiſon, and that 
they had taken one bottle for another, 
and added, that ſhe was ſenſible, from 
** what ſhe felt, that ſhe was poiſoned. 
I was ſtanding cloſe to MoNSIEUR : 
15 Z. * | hs and. 


* Jet de chambre to MonsizuR, likewiſe 


69. 


) 
and tho'-I did not believe he was ca- 
pable of having committed ſo enor- 


mous a crime, yet I was not able to 


refrain from obſerving him with at- 
tention; he was not in the leaſt moved, 


nor embarraſſed, from what the Prin- 


ceſs had ſaid; but was of opinion, 
that it was right to offer the water to 


* a dog; and that it would be proper 
to give the Princeſs oil, or other an- 
© tidotes, to remove her ſuſpicions, of 
having been poiſoned. Madame De/- 
* bordes, firſt bed- chamber woman to 


the Princeſs, and one whom ſhe con- 
fded in, declared, that ſhe had made 


the drink herſelf, and had drank of 
it; but ſtill Mapamz inſiſted upon 
having the oil, and counter-poiſon 


immediately given to her, which was 
accordingly done. Saint- Foz, firſt va- 


brought her fome viper powder, which 
ſhe took from his hand, ſaying, that 
| | Go 66 ſhe 


I ¼ mv 

ſhe had confidence in him. Many 
% other things however, were adminiſ- 

_** tered, perhaps more proper to in- 
* creaſe, than aſſuage her pain: She 
„took vomits, which threw up nothing 85 
* but phlegm, or part of the nouriſh- 

„ ment ſhe had taken.” But this rela- 

+3 tion has already led us too far, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay, that aſter the ſpace of 

a few hours violent, and racking pain, | 
ſhe expired at two o'clock in the morn- | 

| 


ing, and the ninth hour after her being 
firſt taken ill. 


* * 


1 | | : 
le Tux followin g ſpecimen fromthis very 
of 


ingenious writer's works, will convince 

the ſuſceptible reader, that ſhe was no 
{ranger to the niceſt ſentiments, nor to 

the various, and extravagant emotions, i 
which love and jealouſy create. | 
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hag Alphonſo, one of the en ac com- 
"oy pliſhed noblemen at the court of Na- 
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varre, was highly diſtinguiſhed for his 


many excellem qualities; and being 
remarkably elegant in his perſon, and 


captivating in his addreſs, the ladies 
beheld him with admiration, and all 


ſecretly wiſhed to attract the notice of 


the accompliſhed Alphonſo. But though 
he was not inſenſible to the charms of 
female beauty, yet he was ſo thorough- 
ly convinced of the inconſtancy and 
fickleneſs of women's diſpoſitions, that 


he was determined never to yield his 


heart to any, or ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome by their bewitching allure- | 
ments; but whilſt he thought he had 


fortitude, and philoſophy enough, to 
keep firm in this reſolution, his father 


one day informed him, that. his friend, 


the Count de Guevarre, was arrived at 


court, accompanied by his daughter 
Belaſire, a lady, no leſs remarkable 


for her beauty, than for her.virtues 


65 


and accompliſhments ; 7 adding, that. 
on there | 
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© there was nothing which could afford 
him ſo much real ſatisfattion, as to 
4 


* 


be able to form an alliance between 
« him and this lady, a connection that 
could not fail being of conſiderable 


advantage to his preſent views, and fu- 


* ture intereſt, as her father poſſeſſed 
« immenſe riches, and was a particular 


« after returning his father many thanks 
«* for his kind wiſhes, and deſire to pro- 
„ mote his happineſs and welfare, moſt 
© reſpectfully intreated him, never to 


* mention that ſubject any more, as it 


% was his fixed reſolution not to marry. 
* Nevertheleſs, he no ſooner ſaw Bela- 
* fire, than he was greatly ſtruck with 


1 her ſuperior beauty, but above all, 
* with her modeſt deportment, and 


* ſweetneſs of temper, which made her 
appear, in his eyes, an obje highly 
worthy of his admiration and eſteem. 

The more he converſed with her, the 

% more 
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reſtrain his paſſion for the lovely Be- 
lafire, whom he now moſt tenderly 
loved; but from a ſingular oddity in 
histemper, he uſed often to perſuade 
her to relate every tranſaction of her 
life, reſpecting the number of her 
lovers, and to whom ſhe had been 
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more he was captivated with her ſoft 


and amiable diſpoſition, and that 


ſimplicity, and innocence, which ap- 


peared in all her words and actions. 


Belaſire, on the other hand, whoſe 
heart had hitherto been a ſtranger to 


the impreſſion of love, felt a ſecret 
pleaſure, in being particularly noticed 


by Alphonſo, who ſhe ſoon diſtinguiſh- 


ed above the reſt of her admirers.— 


Alphonſo, in ſpite of all the reſolutions 


he had made, found it impoſſible to 


moſt partial; to all which queſtions 
ſhe anſwered without the leaſt reſerve, 
and with an ingenuous.. fimplicity, 


which plainly diſcovered the inno- 


Cen 
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cence of her nne 'A- 
mong others, who had ſought her fa- 
vour, ſhe mentioned the Count de 


Lare: and though ſhe did not feel 


more partiality towards him, than the 


reſt of her lovers, ſhe was not inſen- 
ſible to his worth, and amiable quali- 


ties, and only meant to do juſtice to 
his memory, (for he had been dead 
ſome time) in ſpeaking of him with 
particular reſpect.— The Count de 


Lare, it is true, had loved her moſt 
paſſionately, but without being able to 
inſpire her vith any ſentiments that 


could prove favourable to his wiſhes, 


and although he was dead, Alphonſo 


became alarmed, and could never 


hear her ſpeak of that lover, without 
feeling as violent a jealouſy, as ever 


aroſe in a lover's breaſt even Lo 


a living rival.” 
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Tuts charafter of Alphonſo, with his 
ill founded jealouſy, is one of the beſt 


portraits that Madame de la Fayette has 


drawu; and cannot but afford infinite 
pleaſure to thoſe who read it in its ori- 
ginal language. Alphonſo is introduced, 
relating his own hiſtory to an intimate 
friend, and the following ſketch is taken 
from that part, where he * of his 


nen for 0 „ 


Sur named, (ſaid Alphonſo) to me, 


«© without reſerve, all thoſe men who 
had loved her; E related to me every 
* thing they had ſaid, or done, to win 
« her affections, or to make themſelves 


La) 


5: apreeable to her. Thoſe who per- 


ce ſevered moſt, however, ſhe happened 
© to feel the moſt averſion to; and even 
© the Count de Lare, who loved her to 
e the laſt, ſhe beheld with perfect in- 
© difference, as a lover, though ſhe in- 


cc genuouſly confeſſed, ſhe was no ſtran- 
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ger to his worth and merit as a man, 


I cannot tell why, but after ſhe had 


mentioned the Count to me, I felt 


more curioſity to be informed. more 


particularly about him, than of all 
the others, who had paid their ad- 


dreſſes to her; his long perſeverance 


ſtruck my mind too forcibly. I in- 
treated of her, to repeat to me again, 
and again, every thing Which had 
paſſed between them; and although 

„ ſhe told me nothing which ought to 
have given me the leaſt diſquiet, yet 

I was deeply touched with the tor- 
menting pangs of jealouſy; I did not 


indeed, find that ſhe betrayed any 
particular inclination or partiality for 
him, yet I thought ſhe at leaſt difco- 
vered ſome eſteem to his memory. 
This ſuſpicion took ſuch ſtrong poſ- 
ſeſſion of my mind, that I miſtruſted 


ſhe concealed from me, thoſe ſenti- 


ments which I thought he muſt in 
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ſome meaſure have inſpired her with, 
from the amiableneſs of his character, 
his conſtancy, his tender aſſiduities, 


and ardent endeavors, to gain her af. 
fection.— I did not, however, diſco- 


ver to her all the uneaſineſs with 
which my mind was racked; — but 
parted from her greatly diſſatisfied. 


—I flept but little, nor had I any 
peace of mind, till 1 law her again, 


the next day, and then I * her 


repeat to me over again all that ſhe 
had told me the day before. —lIt was 
impoſſible, I thought, that ſhe could 
have related every circumſtance 


which had paſſed during the Count's 


long courtſhip !—She then, I found, 


recollected things which ſhe had not 
* mentioned - before. — Therefore, 1 


miſtruſted there were ſtill left many 


more, yet untold, nor could I believe, 
but there were ſtill others, that ſhe 
'* wiſhed to conceal entirely from me. 
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I aſked her a thouſand queſtions, and 


begged her on my knees to anſwer 
them to me with all ſincerity; and 
though all her anſwers were ſuch as' 


1 could have wiſhed, yet, I Rill ima- 


gined, ſhe with-held from me ſome 
truths, and ſaid nothing but what ſhe 
knew muſt give me pleaſure.—If ſhe 


happened to ſay any thing more than 
ordinary to the advantage of the - 


Count de Lare, I immediately ſuſ- 


petcted ſhe felt more than ſhe was 
willing to own. In. ſhort, jealouſy, 
with all the horrors that attend its 


tortures, took poſſeſſion of my body 
and mind. I gave her no more reſt 
than I poſſeſſed, nor could 1 expreſs 
myſelf to her with that extacy of 
paſſion, nor with that tenderneſs, I 
was wont to do;—I was incapable of 
ſpeaking to her more of the Count 
de Lare; I felt the utmoſt deſpair, 


* and lamented that J had been the 
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paſſion which 1 feared ſhe had felt 
for the departed Count, by awaken- 
ing in her memory, all his endeavors 
to endear himſelf to her. 

I then reſolved never to mention 
his name any more, but when I ſaw 
her again, I recollected ſome other 


in ce relative to him, which 1 
thought had not been ſufficlently ex- 
+. plained; but 1 no ſooner entered up- 
on that fad ſubjett, than I found my - 


« ſelf in a laby..ath, from which, I 
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knew not how to diſengage myſelf; 
and became equally wretched, whe- 


ther I ſpoke or was ſilent on this af- 
flicting ſubject. My nights paſſed 


without the leaſt repoſe.— Belgſire ap- 


i peared to me no longer the ſame per- 
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* fon. What! ſaid 1, to myſelt, was 
* it that bewitched me to love her? 
«© What was the charm which entangled 


my 
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my ſoul, but the idea that Belaſire 


ti had never loved before, nor felt ten- 


derneſs towards any man; and that I. 


alone poſſeſſed her virgin mind! Ne- 


vertheleſs, from what ſhe has told me, 
it is obvious, ſhe felt at leaſt no aver- 
fion for the Count; ſhe. exprefſed 
for him, I fear, too much eſteem ;. 


ſhe treated him with too much civi- 


© lity, and if ſhe had not loved him a 
little, ſhe muſt have hated him into- 
lerably for perſecuting her ſo long 


with his paſſion. No, ſaid I Belgſire, 


you have deceived me, you are not 
the, jewel I believed you to be; I 


loved and. adored you, being fully 


convinced. that your mind was free 
from the ſlighteſt impreſſion of that 


paſſion, till you felt it for me, for 


that was the foundation of mine. I 


95 will now, therefore, endeavor to con- 
quer it, and ſtifle all thoſe tender e- 
motions of my ſoul, which I once 


Aa 3 Bo * 


„„ 
4 felt for you, and will recover again 
* my loſt freedom. But then, (ſaid I) 
if ſhe has told me true, ſhall not 1 
* do her the height of injuſtice? What 
<« miſery too, and wretchedneſs, ſhall I 
not bring upon myſelf, when J give 
„up all the pleaſure which I have 
found in being beloved by her? With 
* ſentiments like theſe, I took the reſo- 
% lution of ſpeaking once more to Be- 
* fafire. I thought it beſt, for the ſake 
< of both, to declare at once the wretch- 
[9 ed ſtate of my diſtracted mind, and 
4 have an ent i ſement on that ſubjett 
& ſoas to leave me no longer in doubt. 
„I did as I had reſolved, and unbo- 
* ſomed all my griefs, which yielded 
me no comfort, for I left her with 
no better ſatisfaction than when 
J went.— The next day I reſumed 
6e | my diſcourſe, with even more warmth 
than the preceding day. At length, 
% Belafire, (who had, tall then, ſhewn 
"We 
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© the utmoſt patience. and ſoftneſs of 
0 temper, and had ſuffered all my ſu- 
&« ſpicions, and ill- founded jealouſy, 
« which ſhe had endeavored by every 
5 perſuaſive, and reafonable argument 
% to remove) ſaid to me, I perceive, 
„ Alphonſo, that the capriciouſneſs of 
* your own unhappy diſpoſition, will 
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* be the means of deſtroying that paſ- is 
* fion you have for me, and you can- 18 
© not but be ſenſible, that it will infalli- | | j 
« bly deftroy that love which 1 feel for | — 
e you. Conſider well, I conjure you, | [ j 
* that you are tormenting both me and - | j 
« yourſelf, about a man who is dead! | | | 
© and one whom you will not believe Wu | 
] did not love, though I refuſed to | i . 
% marry him. But U Ihe 4 | 
„ him, where could have been the ob- 1 4 
© ftacle to a union, our parents ſo ar- | | | 
* dently wiſhed for? It is true, Madam, ih 
“J replied, that I am jealous of a man, Wil 
„ who is dead; and it is that, which | i 
7 . 0 BW 
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cauſes me ſo much deſpair, for if the 


Count de Lare were ſtill living, 1 


ſhould then be able to judge how. 


far he affected your mind, and to 


what degree of -favor he ſtood in 


your opinion; then your partiality 
and preference to me would tho- 
roughly convince me, chat you, had 


never loved him; I ſhould then en- 
joy that latisfaction i in being united 
with you, by knowing that all his 
hopes muſt be deſtroyed, that every 
idea muſt vaniſh, of his ever having 
been loved; but he is dead, and died 


perhaps, fully perſuaded, chat if he 


had lived, he ſhould have been made 
happy: Ah! Madam, that thought 1s 
inſupportable, every time that I re- 
flea, that any man but myſelf has 


been able, even to flatter himſelf, 


that he might have enjoyed your af- 
fection. But Alphonſo, {ſaid ſhe) if 
I really had loved the Count, as you 


fſuſpedt, 
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© ſuſpe&t, why then did not I marry. 
© him? Becauſe, Madam, you perhaps 
% did not love him ſufficiently; and 
you might poſſibly have felt a repug- 
* nance to marriage, which was not to 
be ſurmounted, by only a moderate 
* degree of regard. I am truly ſenſi- 
ble, that J enjoy more of your par- 
„ tiality and affection, than ever the 
* Count did; but even the little you 
had for him is ſufficient to deftroy 
„all my happineſs.—I am not the on- 
ly man who has endeavored to gain 
your affe&ions; I am not the firſt 
* who has ventured to whiſper in your 
ear the tender ſentiments of love; 
* your heart has been touched before, 
* and has been taught to feel for others, 
* befide me.—In: ſhort, : Madam, the 
* deluſion is vaniſhed, which would 
„have made me the happieſt -of men; 
and you appear to m, not of that 
Gs; ws, I once had nn — 
92 8 * Dut 


a 
But Alphonſo, (ſaid ſhe) how have you 
been able to live, and enjoy the leaſt 
repoſe, with thoſe whom you have 

| loved? I would wiſh to know if you 
e have ever ſound a heart, which never 

felt the leaſt degree of partiality or 

e eſteem for more than one friend or 
lover?“ „1 never endeavored to 

“ ſeek for it, Madam, as I had no hope 
z | * of finding ſuch, I never regarded any 
J |  * other woman in the light 1 do you, 
j % or imagined that they were incapable 
% of having loved, or loving others 
te beſide me. I was contented to think, 
that I was perhaps preferred to others, 
% who had addreſſed them, and my 
% heart was never ſo deeply engaged, 
as to ſuffer from either the effects of 
* their vanity, or the capriciouſneſs of 
their tempers; but for you, Madam, 
* all my ſentiments have been of : 
different nature. Ialways looked upon 
“ you, as one who was utterly a ſtran. 
ger 


* 
* 
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** per to the paſſion of love, and who 
had never felt even a ſymptom of it, 


but from my having firſt implanted it 


*in your boſom. It was this idea, 
* which ſo tranſported me; I was proud 


© to have been able to make ſo extra- 
“ ordinary a conqueſt, and overcome 


that cold indifference which I ima- 
* gined animated ſo lovely a perſon; 


% —for pity's ſake, therefore, leave me 


no longer in that perplexity of mind 


* under which I am now ſuffering; if 


you have concealed any thing from 
me, relative to the Count de Lare, 
* confeſs it to me; the merit of own- 


ing the truth and your ſincerity, will 
perhaps conſole me, for that which 
« you will diſcover to me. Clear up 
my doubts, put an end to all my ſu- 


-« ſpicions, and do not ſuffer me to ſet 
* an higher value upon you, than I 
* ought, and you really merit.“ 


6 Ir 
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* Ir you had not already loft your 
reaſon, (ſaid Belaſire) you would be 
convinced, that ſince I have not hi- 
therto been able to perſuade youtobe- 
lieve what I have ſaid is true, you ne- 
ver can be, from any other argument I 
can poſſibly make uſe of; and indeed, 


1 ſhould be at a loſs what other to 


offer, to convince you, that I had not 
the leaſt degree of love for the 
Count de Lare; and if I had really 
loved him, be aſſured, that nothing 
could have made me diſavow it.— I 


ſhould have thought it a crime to have 


renounced thoſe ſentiments for a man 
who is dead, which I felt for him 
when living.—But be perſuaded, A. 


phonſo, 1 had none that could in the 


leaſt diſpleaſe you, or create in your 
mind the ſmalleſt cauſe for your un- 
eaſineſs.”—* Oh, Madam! perſuade 
me, go on I beſeech you, and con- 


vince me that what you ſay is true, 


repeat 
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repeat it to me, a thouſand, and a 


thouſand times over ; let me hear. it 


from your tongue, let me ſee it under 


your hand, and give me the pleaſure 
and delight of loving you with that 
_ « rapture, I did before; pardon me for 

©. all the torments which I have cauſed 
you, and let my wretchedneſs and 
miſery atone for my weakneſs; and 


if thoſe feelings, I once experienced, 


could be recovered, I would redeem 


them, though it were to be purchaſed 


by the loſs of my life.” 


+ Theſe laſt words made ſo great an 
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impreſſion on Belafire, that” ſhe ſaw 


plainly, that I was not maſter of my- 
ſelf ;,-but promiſed to write all ſhe 
ever thought, ſaid, or that had paſſed 


between her and the Count de Lare ; 
and though it were only what ſhe had 
told me a thouſand times, yet I hada 
ſecret pleaſure in thinking I ſhould ſee 


CO" } 
it confirmed under her hand. The 
day following ſhe ſent it me; I there 
found an exact narration of every 
thing which the Count had done to 
gain her affettions, and alſo her en- 
% deayors to diſcourage his addreſſes, 
*© and made uſe of every reaſon to per- 
t ſuade me, that what ſhe ſaid was true. 
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This narrative was written in ſuch a 
% manner, as ought to have entirely re- 
e moved all my imaginary grievances ; 
but it had quite the contrary effect, 
for I began to be outrageouſly angry 
* with myſelf, for having obliged Belaſire 
to have employed ſo much time on 
“thinking of the Count de Lare. That 
* part, where ſhe entered into a detail 
5 of his courtſhip to her, was to me in- 
„ ſupportable. I found ſhe had retained 
„% too many circumſtances in her me- 
* mory, about a man for whom ſhe pre- 
* tended to be totally indifferent; and 

d in 


100 F 
in thoſe matters which ſhe paſſed but 
ſlightly over, I was perſuaded, there 


were ſome things which -ſhe did not 
dare to tell me. In ſhort, I gathered 
poiſon from it all; and went to ſee 


Belaſire, more violent and overcome 
with jealouſy than ever. She, who 
knew well, that I had the greateſt rea- 


ſon to be thoroughly ſatisfied, was 


juſtly offended to ſee me ſo unreaſon- 


able, and unjuſt ; upon which, ſhe 
teſtified her indignation and anger; 
in a ſtronger manner than ever ſhe 
had done before. Warmed as I was, 
I excuſed myſelf, the beſt-I was able; 


being truly ſenſible, I was in the 


wrong.—But it did not depend upon 
my own will, to become a reaſonable 
creature, and I told her, that my 
great delicacy in regard to her ſenti- 
ments, relative to Count de Lare, was 


a ſtrong mark of my inviolable eſteem 
and paſſion for her; and that it was 
3 . 
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„ owing to the very high value I ſet 


% upon her heart, which cauſed me ſo 


40 


much fear, leſt another ſhould have 


poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt atom of it.— In 
- ſhort, I ſaid every thing I could, to 


make my jealouſy appear exculable ; 
but Belaſire did not approve of my 
reaſons. She faid it was poſſible that 


a ſmall degree of chagrin might ariſe 
from ſuch reaſons as I gave for the 
cauſe of my uneaſineſs, but a capri- 
ciouſneſs, and ill-founded jealouſy, 


of fo long a continuance, could only 
proceed from a defect, and a depra- 


vation in my own mind, and one not 


© to be eradicated; and that I ſhould 
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66 


give her cauſe to be afraid of the 


conſequences, which might perhaps 
be fatal to us both; and if I continued 
to think in that manner, ſhe would be 
« obliged to alter her ſentiments... 
* Theſe menaces made me tremble; I 
< threw x at her feet, and aſſured 
| «her 
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her I never wave mention any more 
the ſubject of my chagrin; a promiſe. 
„I then ſtedfaſtly believed I had the 
_ *© power to keep. But it was only for 
a few days 3 I ſoon began to tor- 


ment her with my doubts and fears as 


much as ever, and as often aſked her 
+ forgiveneſs ;—but ſtill ſhe perceived, 
that I could not be thoroughly per- 
e ſuaded, that ſhe had not loved the 
Count de Lare, and that thought, ſhe - 
« well knew, would render me eternally. 


«© wretched.” 


4 


name of this friend was Don Manrique, 


who vas alſo attached to a very amiable 
young lady, whom he loved with equal 
affection, and conſequently was the pro- 
pereſt perſon that Alphonſo could truſt 


with his paſſion for Belaſire. But that 
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Alphonſo had a friend in whom he con- 
fided, and to whom he entruſted the 
ſecret of his love and jealouſy.ä— The 
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wie and amiable OY who abe 


times flattered herſelf ſne had almoſt 
eured her lover of his unreaſonable 
jealouſy, for the Count de Lare had now 
new cauſe of affliction, by perceiving 
that Alphonſo was jealous alſo of their 
mutual friend, Don Manrique. After 
having made uſe of every argument ima- 
ginable, and uſing her utmoſt efforts to 
remove ſuch unwarrantable ſuſpicions, 
and to calm his unſettled mind, to no 
purpoſe, ſhe poſitively declared her 


fixed refolution of never ſeeing him a- 


gain; and gave orders that he might 


never more be admitted. This prohibi- | 
tion gave Alphon/o- time ſufficient ſeri- 
ouſly to repent of his mad conduct, and 
thought of nothing but how to regain 


the heart of his beloved miſtreſs. He 
ſpent his nights under her window, be- 
wailing his misfortune, and endeavour- 
ing to exectte her pity, and her pardon ; 
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but ftill he was never. free from — 


. wo 
——One night he thought he heard a | i 
noiſe, which rouzed his attention; he "A 
ſtood liſtening ſome time, with his ſword 1 
drawn, and preſently ſaw, at a little | L424 
diſtance from him, a man paſs by, who 
he imagined endeavoured to canceal 
himſelf. This was no other than his 
friend Don Manriyque, whom he furi- 
_ oully a attacked, and killed. ut the laſt 
words of his dying friend informed him, 
that it was by mere chance he happened 
to paſs the houſe of Belaſire, and con- 
vinced Alphonſo that he had been both 
cruel and unjuſt in his faſpicions. The 
noiſe of Don Manrique's death | ſoon 
reached the ears of Belaſire, Who was 
ſtung with the deepeſt affliction to fee 
her reputation expoſed through the ex- 
travagant jealouſy of Alphonſo, to whom 
ſhe immediately wrote a letter, in which 
ſhe declared, in the molt, ſolemn. man- 
ner, that ſhe had never loved any man 
bu himmand that ſhe ſtall loved: him, 
but. 
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—but as ſhe . could not flatter herſelf 
with the leaſt proſpe&@ of happineſs, in 
' liſtening to the paſſion of a man fo litile 
able to govern his reaſon, ſhe was de- 
termined to quit the world, and bid 


him an eternal adieu. | 


— 


Tux gentleman who carried the leiter 


to Alphonſo informed him, that his miſ- 
treſs had retired to a Convent ;—to 
which place the diſtracted lover flew, 
with the father of Belaſire, but all their 


efforts to perſuade her to return vere in 


vain; and in about a year afterwards ſhe 


took the veil.— The moſt poignant grief 


and , remorſe ſeized. the mind of the 
wretched Alphonſo, who quitted Navarre, 
to weep his misfortunes in ſolitude.. 


Tux; is a comedy, called du Faloux, 
taken from the above ſubject, compoſed 
by Monfieur Bret, which has met with 


much: 
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much applauſe.—It is with regret, we 
find, that we have been ſo little able to 
follow the nice ſentiments, and delicate 
turn of expreſſion, which are ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the original ; but hope that the 
great merit of the incomparable writer 
will not ſuffer, in the reader's opinion, 
from the crude efforts of the tranſlator's 
. | | 
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Manaus DE MAINTENON, 


. as Wee for her virtues 
4 and good ſenſe, as for the ſingular 
riſe of her fortune; ſhe was grand 
daughter to the famous Theodore Agrippa 
d Aubignẽ, born in 1635, at the Concier- 
gerie of Niort, where her father was long 
confined a priſoner, and where ſhe ex- 
perienced in ber earlieſt infancy, all 
the horrors of indigence. In 1639, her 
wg inen his liberty and went 
with 
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with his family to America, where he 
acquired a conſiderable fortune, but 
which he ſoon diſſipated in extrava- 


gance and luxury, and died leaving 


his wife and daughter involved in debts 
and difficulties, in which ſituation they 
returned to France, where Madame de 
Nevillant (a relation of Madame d Au- 
bigne) humanely offered to take care of 
her daughter, and make a proviſion for 
her, upon condition that Mademoiſelle d 
Aubigne., ſhould embrace the catholic 
religion, (having been bred up in that 


of the Calviniſt: :) to this the mother 


conſented, but Madame de Nevillant, 
found no ſmall difficulty to make a con- 


vert of her young relation, whoſe ohe 


nacy obliged her to impoſe on her 


mortifications, and among many humi- 
ating occupations,” one was, making 
her look after the turkeys; in this 


humble employment, a peaſant became 
'enamoured ofthe young Aubignẽ, upon 
a {eb which 
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which Madame de Newillant ſent her im- 
mediately to the convent of Urfilins, 
where ſhe ſoon yielded to the inſtructi- 
ons and ſoft perſuaſive arguments of 
of her religious friends, who compleat- 
ly effected her converſion, for ſoon af, 
ter ſhe made abjuration. But even un- 
der that ſanctiſied roof, ſhe. could not 
eaſily be perſuaded to believe it 
article of Faith (ſays Voltaire) which 
excludes every one from entering into 
the Kingdom of eee de 
of the Roman Church. For ſaid Ma- 
demoiſelle d Aubigne, I will. admit all 
von ſay to be true, provided you will not 
©. force me to think that my aunt Villet will 
be damned,” Nor could the commu- 
nity by. all their arguments, perſuade 
her (continues the ſagacious Critic) to 
poſſeſs an idea ſo repugnant to true 
chriſtian , principles and they ſoon 
found, that they muſt either give up 
that point, or loſe all proſpett of con- 
verting 
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verting her, (ſo ſtrong a hold had her 
firſt principles taken root in her breaſt) 


they therefore permitted her to reſerve 


a place within the heavenly manſions, 
for the ſouls of her relations and friends, 


| who were unſortunately bred up in a falſe 


and erroneous religion.” Beſide, they well 


knew, ſhe would not be long in the Ro- 


miſh Church, without acquiring that 


charitable diſpoſition, to believe all who 


are not within the pale of the Romiſh 
Church are without" the gates of Mercy. 


- 


It may not be amiſs (ſince we are up- 


on this ſubjett) to ſay, that a convent 


education is of all others, the worſt that 
can poſſibly be fixed on, for Proteſtant 
children; as not only every art, but 
even menaces, are made uſe of, to con- 
vert the unfortunate Heretics. If they 
happen not to be deluded, by the pomp 
and magnificence, with which the church 


ceremonies are conducted (and which 
with 


(9) 


with & much policy i is calculatedito daz- 
zle youth or the vulgar eye, the pleaſing 
allurements of which, ſeldom fails to 
charm and bewitch the unwary, ) they 
are then frightened by every art within 
the power of Prieſt: craft to invent, to 
terrify the unbeliever with the certainty of 
eternal puniſhment.—Theſe arts almoſt 
always ſucceed with thoſe who are en- 
truſted to their care, and more particu- 
larly with the children of Proteſtant 
ſtrangers, for obvious reaſons.“ 


Bur to return to Mademoiſelle d Au- 
bigne, who in 1651, at the age of ſixteen, 
married the cetebrated ScARRON, a 
match which ſhe conſented to, more 
from necellity, than choice, as he was a 
| Vol: I. Sr miſerable 


r 


* One of the Editors near relations was converted 

in the convent at ARD RES, where, ſhe told her fa- 

ther, that the convent prieſt expreſsly ſaid in his ſer- 

mon, and as for you Proteſtant girls, we know you 
are all d— 4!“ 
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miſerable invalid, and very unfortu- 
nate in his perſon.—But by this diſa- 
greeable union, ſhe had an opportunity 
of diſplaying her virtue and prudence, 
by firmly reſiſting thoſe artifices- which 
are perpetually put in practice to ſeduce 
beauty and innocence; for her houſe 
as then open to all the firſt wits of the 
age, as well as to men of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, but her gratitude and fidelity were 
not to be ſhaken, for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that a young woman, poſſeſſed of 
ſo many external charms, could eſcape 
the addreſſes of thoſe men, who perhaps 
conſidered Madame Scarron only a nomi- 
nal wife. Her perſon was of the moſt 
elegant form, her hands and arms vere 
remarkably beautiful, both as to ſhape 
and colour, her eyes large and piercing, 
but her modeſty and virtue was ſupe- 
rior to all. ö — 


Though 
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Though Scarron was in eaſy circum- 
ſtances when ſhe married him, yet by . 
imprudently writing a ſatirical libel on 
Cardinal Mazarine, he was by that miniſ- 
ter deprived of a penſion from the court, 
and by being a bad œconomiſt his fi- 
nances at laſt were brought to a low ebb, 
and he died, leaving his widow in very 
wretched circumſtances, being reduced 


to live upon a ſmall pitance in n the con- 
vent Des Filles Nleus. 


A mort time after (chrough the in- 
tereſt of Madame de Monieſþan) ſhe had 
the good fortune to be appointed go- 
verneſs to the children of Louis XIV. 
and though the King was informed of 
her ſuperior excellence, and had given 
his conſent to her being entruſted with 
the care and education of his children, 
he had conceived ſo great a diſlike to 
her, that he never could bear to hear 
her name mentioned without betraying 
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the great Aötipethy he bore to her. hd 
was diſpleaſed with Madame de Monteſpan 
for ſpending ſo much of her time with 
her, ſaying, Quel deluſſement trouver 
% Vous a tant cauſer avec une precieuſe? 
i voulez. vous qu'elle vous render precieuſe 
comme elle? Nevertheleſs, the more 
he ſaw her, the more he was ſtruck with 
her ineflimable good qualities, till at 
length eſteem and friendſhip took place 
of hatred and antipathy, which imper- 
ceptibly grew into the moſt tender and 
finicere love, he made her a preſent of 
an hundred thouſand livres, with which 
ſhe purchaſed Maintenon, and from 
which, by the King's deſire, ſhe took 
the name. At length the Queen 
dying, and Madame de Monteſpan diſ- 
graced, Madame de Maintenon occupied 
the firſt place, was ſoon after that 

J 8 : of 


21 uns ſuppoſed his averſion: to her aroſe from the 
miſtepreſentation of his miniſter who loathed the name 
of Srarron. 
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of the Queen' 8. for the King. mariied. 
her—hbut the marriage was always kept 
a profound ſecret. As ſhe was both pi- 
ous and modeſt, ſhe. never made. uſe of, 
her power and influence, but in aQtions 
truly. noble, and worthy the ſituation 
in which ſhe was placed. Among many 
others of the. higheſt utility to the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the  ſubje&, ſhe 
eſtabliſhed the community of Saint Cyr, 
for. the purpole of maintaining and edu- 
cating. young girls of condition who 
were "hun: without. fortunes. Madame. 
de Maintenon always poſſeſſed the heart 
of Louis—he.even.deigned to. liſten to 
her counſels, and be guided by her ſu- 
perior judgment —ſhe formed his mind 
for religion, and eſtabliſhed it by her 
precept and example. In theſe ſenti- 
ments he died, regreting nothing io 
much as the being ſeparated from a 
woman whom he adored, and to whom 
he was attached by an elteem founded 

e da 
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em ber virtues and real merit. How 
different is that love which owes its 
birth to eſteem and friendſhip, to that 

which ariſes from mere paſſion (which 
can be called nothing but an amorous 
frenzy) Louis loved Valliere, Monteſpan 
and Fontanges with the utmoſt paſſion, 
but as ſoon as the novelty of their beau- 
ty ceaſed, he grew ſatiated with thoſe 
charms with which he was firſt capti- 
vated—diſguſt took place of the moſt 
violent love. This ought to be a cau- 
tion to the young and beautiful, who 
laying too great a ſtreſs and dependance 
on their per ſonal charms, are heedleſs of 


enk gurl one ene bandage (friend- 
_ 8 


le the King's death Madame de 
 Maintenon retired to Saint Cyr, and 
ſpent the remainder of her life in pious 
acts of charity and devotion, ſhe died 
=: dna of April, 1719. 7 follow- 


ing. 
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ing epitaph 1 is written on has 


tomb in the choir of Saint Lows at St. 


Cyr, was compoſed by the Abbe de 
Vertot, and reviſed oy __ Marſhal de 
Mails. 


Ly git 
Madame Francoiſe d' Aubigne, 
Marquiſe de Maintenon, 
Femme illuſtre, femme vraiment 
chreẽtienne: 
Cette ſemme forte que le ſage chercha 


Vainement dans ſon fiecle, 


% 


Et qu'il nous eũt propoſee pour moddt 2 85 


| Sil eũt vecu dans le notre, 


Sa naiſſance fut trẽs-noble; 
On loua de bonne heure ſon eſprit 


Et plus encore ſa vertu. 


La ſageſs, la douceur, la modeſlie, 
Formerent ſon charactẽre qui ne ſe. 
dementit jamais. 


Toujours Egale dans les diffrentes 


Situation de {a vie: 

Memes principes, memes regles, 
meme vertus. 

Ban dans les exercies de pietẽ᷑: 


5 Tranquille au milieu des agitations de la cour; ; 
5 Simple dans la grandeur: . 


Pauvre 
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Pauvre dans le centre des icheſſes; 
Humble au -o1ble des honneus ; 


; Re#veree de Louis le Grand; 


Enviionate de fa gloite; 

Autonſce- par la plus intime confiance, 

D<poſitaire de ſes graces; 

Qui wa jamais fait uſage de ſon pouvoir 
Que par ſa bonte, &c. 


The above epitaph is certainly the 
fineſt panegyric that ever was compoſed, 
and ſeems in no point to have exaggerat- 
ed the virtues of that great and extraor- 


dinary woman. As a writer ſhe certainly 


diſcovers uncommon ſagacity, great 
knowledge of the world; and of human 
nature,—We will give a ſpecimen from 
one of her letters written upon the ſub- 


jet of Saint Cyr, adreſſed to Madame de 


Brmon, ſuperior of that community, and 
alſo to Madame de Vieuville Abbeſs de Gomer 
Fontaine charged with the education of 


the girls at St. Cyr. You cannot 


* (ays Madame de Maintenon) employ 
5 your. girls too much in variety of 
*6-works; 
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works, and after their occupations 


are finiſhed it is neceſſary to allow 


them all the innocent recreation 
poſſible within the community, to 


prevent their going to the parlours, 


which is the ſhame and ſcandal of all 


convents. Never let them appear 


there, on any pretence, at leaſt, not 
upon trifling occaſions remember 
you are to anſwer for their conduct 


to God. One eſſential point in edu- 


cating young people is, that they 
ſhould be convinced by your conduct 


that you att with juſtice and impar- 
tiality, and not from intereſted mo- 
tives—taking the ſame pains with 


thoſe who are of diſagreeable and ſtub- 


born diſpoſitions, as with thoſe who 


are of the moſt amiable. Children 


ſee farther than is generally imagined, 


they are capable of perceiving the 


«© vices or virtues of thoſe who have 


the care and direction of chem. It 


is 
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is of much importance to ſpeak with 
the ſame propriety and good ſenſe to 
« a girl of ſeven years old, as to one 
of twenty—it ſtrengthens and opens 
the eee of their reaſon. — 


— 


Madame de Maintenon who was a long 
time governeſs to the Duke de Main 
(natural ſon of Louis XIV) had lei- 
fure for meditation and reflection on 
the important ſubject of education. 
her obſervations on the married ſtate 
are no leſs to be admired, in her letter 
to the Ducheſs de Meth: O7 3 


© Let it be. you RES] care to make 

1 Monſe zeur le Duc, your beſt friend, and 
© Ox confidant.—Follow his advice, 
and freely offer him yours —be of 
one heart, one ſoul—but do not ima- 
1 gine that your union will be perfect, 
« and without ſome vexation—the very 
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belt marriages require from each 
party, lenity and patience none ever 


exiſted without ſome diſpute or con- 
tradiction. Be complaiſant, and ob- 


liging, and lay no ſtreſs on your being 


ſo, for it is your duty. Support with 
temper the defects of hymen—and 
thoſe of diſpoſition, conduct, differ- 
ence of ſentiments, and taſte. Sub- 
miſſion ought to be on your part, by 
obeying and ſubmitting to the will of 
Monſieur le Duc; your ſway will be 
the ſtronger. Keep up your own 
dignity and power as much as you 
like, but never over him. Expect 
not as much friendſhip and love in 
return as you feel. Men in general 
are leſs tender in their nature than 
women—and you will ſurely be un- 
happy if you are too delicate in your 
friendſhip. Endeavour as much as 


poſſible to avoid jealouſy, think not 
to recall the affection of your huſ- 
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rr band by complaints, chagrin, Or re- 
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proaches, the only means is patience, 


6 


and ſoft complacency. Impatience 


and contradiction, fours and alienates 
the heart, ſoſtneſs and meekneſs re- 
claims it—Do net attempt to con- 
troul the inclination or will of your 


huſband, men, by being brought up 


with leſs conſtraint than women, can 


but ill brook contradiction; they are 


naturally tyrannic, and preſcribe to 


themſelves thoſe pleaſures and liber- 


ties, which they have deſtined wo- 
men to renounce. Do not examine 


if their privileges are well founded; 


it is ſufficient that they are eſtabliſh- 
* ed—they are our maſters, and we 
have only to ſuffer and obey with a 


good grace.” In another letter to 
the Ducheſs, ſhe lays, © Be tender 
and attentive. to the prayers of the 
unfortunate, and remember that God 


has allotted you an exalted condition, 


& that 
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that you might have the power and 


8 


3 


pleaſure of doing good, it is the on- 


ly real. ſatisfaction you will. receive. 
a amidſt the trouble and fatigue atten- 


dant upon high rank and an exalted 
* ſituation.—— This excellent woman 


died a Queen, and ſhe. was worthy, of. 
| the diadem he, ip, privately argos 


In the — 5 of luxury and. pleaſure, 
her imagination was ever meditating 


on the miſery and ſufferings. of the 1 


poor. She inſpired th th. t 
ſame ſentiments, and with pity. for thoſe. 
for whom ſhe pleaded. She has ſaid. 


0 bipy, *, Que Gagen prodigue pour. 
divertir les courtuans! , & ce pauyre . 
17 peuple meurt de faime: i. e. What 


* 


* 


„ ſums are prodigally laviſhed for the 
66 amuſements of courtiers, while the 
people are dying with hunger.” In 
ſhort, Madame de Maintenon was 100 


«6 


ood and too pious to feel happy with 
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her own ſituation while ſhe was ſenfible- 
that the gazing multitude around her 


| were miſerable and too wiſe and ſaw 


too deeply to be elated with the bom- 
baſt of greatneſs, —In another letter ſhe 
expreſſes herſelf thus: My God, 


what a number of ftrange things do- 
I continually ſee in this place where 
] am forced to live! it ſeems to me 
sas if 1 was in the ſame fituation with | 


e thoſe who are behind' the ſcenes of a 


Wm theatre; and ſce only the "cords, the 
lamps, the wires, and all the diſagree- 
Me mechaniſm of the ſhow, while 


un thoſe who are oppoſite, are tranſport- 


« ed to admiration: ' To them, the aſ- 


i peft of a palace or garden is like en- 


« chantment, and they are all raviſhed 


* though it is with nothing more than 
© a repreſentation from an ill painted 


«© canvaſs: Thus it is I ſee the world in 


« all its deformity, whillt the multitude 


25 who do- not examine it cloſely, are 
5 | 1 „ dazzled: 
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* dazzled with its eclat. I perceive ſuch 


immoderate meanneſs, hatred, and 


460 


ambition on one ſide; ſuch; envy, 
treachery; and dreadful jealouſy on 


ce 
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2 _ with private li © ſhe never 


could have conducted herſelf with ſo 


much glory and honour in her exalted 
fituation—nor have poſſeſſed ſo much 
feeling and conſideration for her fellow 
creatures if ſhe had not herſelf experi- 
enced adverſity. Princes have ſeldom 


or ever any feeling, or pity for thoſe 


whom they are taught to look upon 
as flaves devoted to their /pleaſure, 
profit or amuſement. They are inſen- 
— üble td the miſeries of their people, 


whom they affef lo love. while they are 


meditating how to debaſe their nature, : 


and it is Vel! for their fa fety that the 
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people ii in general do not ſee through a 
fine coat, or a- blue garter, that the inward 
wor, is often baſer than the meaneſt of 
themſelves. All hiſtory news us, that 
the greateſt Princes, have ever been 
men who had taſted, of either, a private 

life. or e fortune, and the ſame 
01 may be made on chaàritable 
e leldom ee” real 'abts of 
charity and” benevolence ſpring” from 
Princes or men born to ample fortunes, 
But Madame de Maintenon was bred in 
the greateſt of all ſchools, THE schoOl 
or Abyrks ITV. A ſchool which laid 
open to her all nature, and -all 'condi- 
tions of men; a ſchool, which taught her 
to ſee through the farce of royalty, 
and to know that the power ſhe poſſeſ- 
ſed, was not worth poſſeſſing, had ſhe 
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r What . mingle: King. was Harry obey fourth 
| 55 France !' What an excellent King was George the 
rſt! both men well acquainted with private. life. 
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not exerciſed it in the nobleſt manner. 


In humility, benevolence, and uni- TIE 
verſal charity. In ſhort, Madame de 
Maintehon was born to be what the 
was, A GREAT Qu. 
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A Left it ſhould he 3 5 che writer of the 
above ſheets has been guilty of plagiariſm, in ſome 
part of this work, it will be neceſſary to ſay, that the 
character and anecdotes of. Henry the IVth of France 
lately publiſhed in the London Magazine, were given | 
by. .the lame band, Os 
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